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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
- — his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
= cent: 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “cent; 9insertions, 25 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per ‘cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, oP gs 
cent. O 
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BARNES’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

~-& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Hlinois. 
No. 2009 Main St. litfd 








RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






No. 1. 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 

.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. J/ 
Full outfit included — // 
. ink, box, etc. 
Sent by mail postpaid.}, 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. \ 

Put your pone on sama * &: - 
eve ard, letter, pa- ‘ ~ / 

men Fin or anything ‘ 2 “SZ 
baci that you may send . ‘Cy, 2 
out by mail or express ~ 
and you will save your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlu of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. L. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per Ib. cash, or 27c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 30c per Ib. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Unless you put your name on the bor, and 

tell how much you have sent, Ican not hold mysceif 

responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral — tc send wax by Express. A. L. Roor. 


END FOR ILLUSTRATE D 
CIRCULAR OF 


| CHAFF AND rg 


4 COMB FOUNDATION, 
| QUEENS, BOOKS, ETC., ETC. 
#S. C. & J.P. WATTS, 
LUMBER CITY, 

i. rs c ignores CO., PA. 








The Oldest Bee Paper in America-- Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 

‘The first and third numbers of each month, #1.00 a year. 
‘rhe tirst number of each month, 50 cents a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
974 West Madison n Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Cont Foundation MachineS 
$10.00 TO TO $60.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION as, Hay WITH 
OUR ONE- POUND SECTION BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements on 1 ROOT mailed on ap- 
plication. Medina, Ohio. 


Tae A BG or Bee Gurus, 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoftice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1. 7 ge copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4. 00 ; tene aetee 50 

The same, neatly bound in J tin with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $5.50: five cop- 
ies, "$5. 25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


bove. 
AA. ROOT, Medina, O. 


CLUBBING List. 


We will send GLEANINGS— Z 
With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 7 




















** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00)..... 1 75 
‘* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange...(1 00)..... 190 
“ California Apiculturist GW ii..°.2 6 
“All four of the above Journals............. 5 50 
With American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2 25 
British Bee Journal GRA RES 1 %5 
*“* Prairie Farmer 2. eee 2 75 
‘** Rural New Yorker 4 eee : - 
* Scientific American 3 20) . 5 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Garasnatt 00) H 5 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50).......... 2 2% 
“ Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00})..... . 28 


[Above rates include all postage.]} 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EAN Italian & Cyprian Queehs. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
— of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

I'ry it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &e. Taarens 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 















WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Warranted Italian queens, bred from choice im- 
orted mothers, each $1.00; % doz., $5.00; dozen, 
9.00; Holy-Land and Cyprian queens, mated with 
Italian drones, at the same price. Tested queens, 
$2.00. Orders filled promptly, and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Send for circular. Cuas. D. DUVALL, 
7-0 Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


To Sell or Lease ! 


The Arrowhead Apiary. A rare opportunity for 
an experienced apiarist with poor health to make 
money and regain health, as it is one of the best lo- 
calities in California for bees. and at the best health 
resort in the world. For particulars, address 

D. N. SMITH, San Bernardino, California. 

Reference, Chas. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O. jd 


—- HOLY-LAND 


A IN DD 


CYPRIAN QUEENS. 


Reared in separate apiaries. Price 
more than Italians in Root’s price list. 

ALL BRED FROM MOTHERS IMPORTED BY 

D. A. JONES. 

T also sell all kinds of Farm Implements. Corn 
Drill with Fertilizer, $20. The best Horse Rake in 
the market, $20. Sulkey Cultivators, Plow Sulkies, 
&c., cheap. Can ship from the shops where made. 
Send for circular. 
stid H. B. HARRINGTON, MEDINA, Ont0. | 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. | 


Bred from an Imported Mother. Sent by mail, 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 


one-fourth 


Tested Queens, yor hg June 15th.. Ser 
aft erry Pee ie, Samat 2 00 
Untested Queens, before jones 5th Hinslatidtote cites 1 00 
after ied, ket caw hans <x 90 
Give me atrial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
jd J.H. REED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 


ITALIAN QUEEN FOR 15 GENTS ! 


| We sell each subscriber who pays the full price, one 


| dollar, per year, for the American Bee-keeper, one 


| Send for price list. 
| 4tfd 


beautiful, untested, Italian — tor 15 cents. Sam- 
ple copyfree. Address M. HARRISON, 
6tfd seem Laclede ©o., Mo. 


LANGSTROTH, SIMPLICITY, AND CHAFF 


HIVES, and Supplies on hand and made to order. 
). BUELL, 
Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 


MAHER & GROSH’S COMMON - SENSE KNIFE 


Contains Pruning blade, Jackknife blade and Budding or 
Speying blade. 


Cut gives exact size. Probably every 
farmer, gardener and stock-man has often thought 
of such a knife as this, and here it is. Blades 
carefully forged from razor steel, carefully 
file-tested, and replaced free if soft 
or flawy. Price $1.00. postpaid; or 
without the budding blade, 75 
cents; with just large and 
small blades, 50 cents; extra 
strong 2-blade, for hard serv- 
ice, 75 cts.; “Our Best”’ oil- 
tempered ’ Pruner, $1; Bud- 
ding knife, 65 cts.; Pruning 
Shears, $1. Lllustrated List 
free; also our ‘* How to Use 
a Razor.” MAHER & GROSH. 

34 N. Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 


any of the following departments, at a uniform | 


price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 





3h. 00 eaten. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- | 
Out charge. After, We each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names x appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 


or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared | 
ftom a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to | 
They also agree to re- | 


lay when they were shipped. 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

ear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 


put up most neatly and most securely, will probably | 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted | 


and tested queens, furnished on applicatior to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


If want- 


*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. tf | 
*Paul L. Viallon, 3ayou Goula, La. ittd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. jtfd 
*Wm. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co., O. jtfd 
*J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 2-7 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O 3-2 
*CO. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 3-8 
*J. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 3-8 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 4-9 
*E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Fulton Co., Ga. 4-9 
*s.C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. jtfd 


Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan. 5-5 
*J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Jil. 5-4 
*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo.5-10 
C. W. White, Madison, Dane Co., Wis. 6-8 
L. W. Van Kirk, box 178,Washington, Wash. Co. Pa. 


6tfd 
*C. G. Dickinson, Sou. Oxford, Chen. Co.,N. Y. 
©. R. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Ga. 6tfd | 
Edward Williams, Fish Hook. Pike Co., Ill. 6-9 | 
*W.C. Humphrey, Redfield, Dallas Co. lowa. 6-9 | 








Department for those who wish to be considered 
SQUARE MEN. 


‘Memen “8 will be inserted in this Department free of ¢ balan the 
first time. After that, 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 


and there rememberest 
leave there thy gift 
weoene iled to thy 
23, 24. 


If thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
before the altar,and go thy way; first be 
brother, and then come and offer thy wift. MATT. 


We whose names | appear r below do not know that 
we have asingle dissatisfied person with whom we 
have had deal; but if we have, such will confer a 
favor by writing us kindly, and we will do our best 
to render satisfaction. 


I. R. Good, Nappance, Elkhart Co., Ind.; 6tfd 
EK. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Jackson Co. , Mo.6ttd 
E. A. Thomas & Co., Colerain, Mass. iifd 
J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 6tfd 
G. W. Stanley & Bro., Wyoming, Wy. Co., N.Y.6tfd 
Hiram Roop, Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 3-3 
J. H. Myers, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


6tfd 
Byron Walker &Co., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich.6tfd 
J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Champ. Co., Ill. 6tfd 
Chas. Dn Duvall, Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 6tfd 
J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Canada. 3-7 
J.T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6tfd 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Jowa. 6tfd 


Rev. J. 8. Woodburn, Livermore, Westm'd Co., Pa. 


3-8 
C. W. Phelps, Tioga Centre, TiogaCo.,N.Y. itfd 
QO. H. Townsend, Kalamazoo, Kal. Co., Mich. 8 
J.J. Kiser, Des Moines, E. 8. Station, Iowa. itfd 
8. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. itfd 
R. Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. jtfd 
Bright Bro’s, Mazeppa, Wabasha Co., Minn. ‘tfd 


Probably none will be | 


6-12 | 





JULY 
| T. C. Crilly, Grafton, Lorain Co., 0. itfd 
8S. C. Perry, Portland, lonia Co., Mich. Tttd 
Jno. M. Kinzie, Doon. Ont., Can. ittd 
Elmer N. Lloyd, Fayette, Fulton Co., O. ittd 


W. C. Humphrey, Redfield, Dallas Co., Ia. 6-9 
D. E. Best, Best's, Lehigh Co., Pa. jtfd 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
| named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


| P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 7tfd 
S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. jtfd 
M.S. West, Flint, Gen. Co., Mich. 2-7 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., HL. 3-2 
| Jno. M. Kinzie, Doon, Ont., Can. itid 





Bees by the Pound. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
| bees by the pound, and at the prices given in our 
circular. 


8. C. Perry, Portland, Tonia Co., Mich. Ttfd 
J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. btfd 
| J.J. Kiser, Des Moines, E. 8. Sta., lowa. btfd 





r{\HE Coming Bee bas settled at Columbus, Wis. 

100 colonies for sule. Single colonies of Cypri- 
;}ansor ttalians, in we!l-painted Langstrotn hives, 
| $9.00. Either variety of choice-bred queens, tested 
| pure, $3.00; untested, $1.00. Orders tilled promptly 
| or mouey refunded. General bee-keepers’ supplies 
kept in stock or furnished upon short notice. Sat- 
isfuc tion guaranteed in all cases. Send for circulars. 

7-9d ROYS & MORGAN, 


At Kansas ily, Mo., 


I BREED PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 
Tested Queens, after June.. .. B82 00 
Fe RT nn bai MR J a appa CS AOA, fog ET 1 00 


BEES, per '% lb., same prices «s dollar queens. 


My queens are bred from best Imported and Home- 
| bred stock. 

Il warrant my Dollar Queens to be purely mated; 
| and guarantee sufe arrival. 
| If tor any reason the bees do not please you, write 
| me full particulars, and I will do my best to render 
| satisfaction. 

In ordering, please write your name and address 

plainly, Respectfully, 

| 6tfd E. M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box 11381. 


TIN POINTS FOR GLASSING HONEY. 


| Cut by machinery; are much cheaper and better 
| than hand-cut, and perfectly straight; 1,000 to 5,000, 
25e: 6,000 to 10,000, 22c: over 10,000, 20e; te per 1,00) 
extra by mail. Samples for 3e stamp Pp. 

W.C. GILLETTE, 


6-10d Lettoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


Choice Italian Queens 


Energetic workers, gentle and beautiful. Fine 
| queens for — -reuring, a specialty. Queens by 
mail; nuclei or full colonies by express. Try us. 
You will not be disappointed. Terms, with descrip- 
| tion of bees, on application. 

COULTER & LITTLE, 
6-8d Marissa, St. Clair 0»., il. 


| | EADQU ARTERS for the GOLDEN ITALIANS 
Qt ee. the ORIGINAL ALBINO BEES and 
7. y 4s iS 


3tfd 


\HEAPEST PLACE FOR COLONIES.— Italian 
Bees, Nuclei, Queens, Extractors, and Bee 
Books, see Feb. GLEANINGS. Address 
OTTO KLEINOW, 
3tfd Opposite Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for eee: 
J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 





NO. 32. 





QUEEN SURGERY —A CASE THAT DIDN'T TURN OUT | 
SO WELL. 





HAD a case last season that was similar to one 
mentioned by friend Little, on page 277 of June 
GLEANINGS. After waiting a week for nature | 

to remove the protruding and dried-up drone organ, | 
I clipped it off, using my finger-nails for nippers or | 
scissors. The queen then commenced, in a day or 
two, to lay, filled the combs of her nucleus with 
eggs, and was, apparently, all right, so I sent her to 
a customer. Ip two or three wecks I received a 
card from her purchaser, saying, ‘‘One of those | 
half-dozen queens that you sent me does not per- | 
form her duty as should a well-behaved qucen. 
She scatters the eggs all over, puts more than one 
egg into a cell, and sometimes attaches them to the 
sides of the cell. It is not the work of a fertile 
worker, as the queen is present, and I have seen her 
laying.”’ I concluded that it was the queen that I 
had operated upon, and so I sent another. 

SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Nearly all of the honey that I have sold away from 
home has been sold in Mason’s fruit-jars. In pack- 
ing them for transportation, 1 place aninch of chaff 
in the bottom of a box, set the jars upon it, and then 
pack chaff between them. I always carry the hon- 
ey away myself, and I have broken only one jar, and 
that was caused by a small knot, from some board, 
getting into the chaff packing, under the jar. When 
honey is in the liquid state, it certainly does present 
a sort of ‘*make-your-mouth- water” appearance 

. 
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TERMS: 81. 00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4.00; 10 
or more, 75 cts. each. Sin, le Number, 10 cts, 
Additions to clubs may be made at club 
rates. Above are all to sent to ONE POST- 


OFFICE. Clubs to different postoffices, NoT 
in 1873. | LESS than 90 cts. each. 


whine put up in glass; but after it candies it looks — 
well, one groceryman remarked, like lard. If I 
should ever have honey enough so it doesn’t * get 


| 80ld”’ before the cool fall weather begins to make it 


candy, I shall try putting it up for sale in small tin 


| pails, and adorn the pails with bright, attractive 
| labels. For shipping liquid honey, I have used, to a 


small extent, the 100-lb. spruce kegs, and I could ask 
for nothing better. 
NOT GOING TO THE FAIR, AFTER ALL. 

It is with regret that I have finally decided not to 
make an apiarian exhibit at our State Fair this fall. 
What’s the reason? Well, ‘* too much to do,” haven't 
time to spare to prepare things for an exhibit and 


| do the subject justice. I wish, however, to thank 


the kind friends who have offered to help me in the 
matter, and who have written and given me some 
valuable suggestions. 

MY REVISED REPORT FOR 183]. 

In giving my report last January for 1881, I esti- 
mated my 28 colonies at $5.00 each. One died in the 
winter, one was robbed this spring when I was away 
from home (my first loss from robbers), one was 
found queenless, and was united with another, so I 
commenced the season with 25 colonies. I think it 
fair to estimate these 25 colonies now at $8.00 etch, 
which would place my profits at an average of $18.30 
per colony. 

MY WINTERING EXPERIMENTS. 

You will perhaps remember, that last fall I pre- 
pared my bees for winter in several ways, with a 
view of determining’ which was the best method of 
wintering. Some colonies were left unprotected up- 
on their summer stands, others were protected with 
chaff cushions; some were covered with the chaff 
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over the combs to the depth of eight inches, some 
were simply covered with a cloth, and others were 
left with nothing over the frames. Some were plac- 
ed ina well-ventilated cellar, while others were buried 
in “clamps.”’ Some of the colonies which were 
left out of doors, as well as those placed in the cellar, 
and those that were buried, had pure granulated 
sugar for winter stores: others had part sugar and 
part honey, and still others had only the honey that 
was in the hive in the fall. The majority had little 
or no pollen, while others were given an abundance. 
Some were prepared for winter early in September, 
and then left undisturbed, while others were not 
packed until late in October. 

The results can be told ina few words. As nearly 
fis I can discover they have all wintered alike. The 
past winter was mild, and bees, under almost all 
conditions, have universally wintered successfully. 
So all my trouble and experiments, this time, have 
done little toward solving the wintering problem. 
But I shall continue my experiments, year after 
year,and, without doubt, in a few years a severe 
winter, or some other cause, will again sweep away 
the bees, and then my experiments may throw a 
little light upon the subject. To make such experi- 
ments valuable, they should be continued through a 
series of years, and, if possible, be made in different 
localities, and under different circumstances. For 
this reason, I wish that other bee-keepers would ex- 
periment in this line, and continue to do so fora 
number of years. The bees which were wintered in 
the cellar and in the “‘ clamps,”’ consumed very little 
honey compared with those that were wintered out 
of doors. 


HANDLING BEES WHEN IT RAINS. 


June 3. I have a lot of queen-cells that will soon 
hatch, and I ought to be starting nuclei for them, 
but it rains. 

June 4. Rains again to-day. 

June 5. And yet it rains. Will it never stop? 
Queens are beginning to hatch, and there is no place 
to put them; what shall I do? And then came the 
thought that they handle bees in house apiaries, even 
in rainy weather; why not carry the colonies that I 
wish to handle, into the shop, and handle them there? 
No sooner said than done. A colony was brought in, 
looked over, the queen found, combs for nuclei se- 
lected and hung in an empty hive, their places in 
the old hive filled with empty combs, and the col- 
ony carried back to the yard. Then another colony 
was brought in and treated in the same manner, and 
then another and another, until I had a sufficient 
number of combs to form as many nuclei as I 
wished. Thanks to previous management, the nu- 
cleus hives were allon their ‘‘stilts’’ in readiness 
for the bees. I took a comb, covered with bees, in 


up as you do fruit, while hot, you will have 
little trouble from its ever looking like su- 
gar, or lard either.—If you have much work 
to do with bees when it rains, why not have 
a small house apiary, with a few hives in it 
for rainy days? Thanks for your good prac- 
tical article this month, friend H. 
ip 
REVIEW OF GLEANINGS, 

1 in Paris, one suicide for 2700 inhabitants. Such 
’ a figure would give about 1000 suicides every 
year, or nearly 3 every day. 


As Iam a native of France, where I have lived for 
46 years, I can not let pass such an assertion with- 
out protest. No doubt, friend Root, you have found 
that in some Christian paper. It is, indeed, shock- 
ing to see what means so-called pious people use to 
blacken the men who take the liberty and have the 
courage of thinking freely! The elected, unable to 
meet the arguments of the liberals, are accustomed 
to slander them. If such is the charitableness of re- 
ligion, the people at large would be better to have 
none of it. 

On another page of the GLEANINGS you advise us 
to use paraffine t6 make comb foundation, and to 
mix it with wax for sections. This advice is about 
as bad as the one you gave several years ago about 
glucose, and will lead to the same results. 

Your advice will be commented in the journals, 
and the conclusion will be that what we bee-keepers 
offer to sell is not honey at all; shall we use paraf- 
fine to make combs, and glucose to fill them? It 
would have been better for all of usif you had quit- 
ted type-setting when such an idea came to your 
mind, so as to think of its consequences; for, at a 
time of so many complaints against adulteration, 
one in your position ought to be careful not to lead 
the consumers to suspicion. 

This advice of yours isthe more surprising when 
we read in the May number, page 238, that you con- 
sider ceresin, or mineral wax, as a thing unfit to 
make foundation. Paraffine is mineral wax too. In 
this circumstance, as in a great many others, your 
mind is far from being settled. 

Your fear of being unable to find, in the whole 
world, beeswax enough to make comb foundation is 
altogether ground'ess. For several years the pro- 
duction of beeswax in the U. 8. was so much above 
the consumption, and its price so very low, that it 
allowed a fair margin to the exporters. As soon as 
a fair lot of beeswax was gathered, it was sent to 
Europe, and sold there readily at 29 or 30 cents. Such 
was the position of the article when the scarcity be- 
gan. This scarcity was caused by the mildness of 


SEE, in the GLEANINGS for June, that there is, 


the last winter, which did not kill the bees as usual. 
Now the price of beeswax is too high to leave a 
profit to the exporters; we will, in consequence, be 
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each hand, and carried them to a hive in so short a 
time that no harm was done, even if it did rain. The 
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half-dozen queens that had hatched were given to as 
many nuclei, and all but one were accepted. 

June 6. At last it has “cleared off.” Although 
queens “kept hatching all the time,” there are 
plenty of nuclei started for them. 

’ June 12. Bees are “lying on their oars,” waiting 
for the white clover that is just beginning to blos- 
som. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., June, 1882. 

We too, friend H., have found the Mason 
jars about as good as any thing for honey, or 
maple molasses either ; and if you seal them 





able to find, henceforth, what we need, and more. 
Having anticipated this scarcity, we have bought, at 
high figures, enough beeswax to fill all our orders, 
and have a few thousand pounds in reserve. 

In the same number of June, I see also that you 
indorse the idea that worker bees are able to raise 
drones from worker ¢ggs. Such ideas remind me 
of the joke played by Mr. Waite, of St Louis, on us 
bee-keepers, about the fertilization of queens in con- 
finement. Mr. Waite, having written that he had 
had 125 queens mated in the hives with select drones, 
all the bee papers were filled with articles of bee- 
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keepers who had succeeded. Whut has become of 


such assertions? I dare say that ‘t is as impossible 
for the worker to change the sc, of the egg as it is 
impossible for a hen to raise, at will, a hen or a 
rooster from an egg which she has laid. 

Hamilton, IL, June 7, 1882. CHAS. DADANT. 

P, 8.—Friend Root:—Please insert the criticisms 
that I inclose in this letter, without changing or ex- 
tending a word. Yours friendly,— Cc. D. 

_ SUICIDES. 
You are right, friend D., in your surmise 





that the item I gave came from a Christian | 


yaper; but you are surely wrong in sayi 
pers 3 yOR4 y, & in BAYNE statement in a recent number of GLEANINGS, only 


that Christian papers would willingly print 
untruths. After receiving your letter we 


turned to the People’s Cyclopedia, and looked | 


for ** suicides.”?’ We foun 


it just as I gave | 


it. We looked again in Chambers’, and | 


found it stated a little stronger still. Our 
proof-reader looked in Zell's, and he says it 
also gives stronger figures than mine. Our 
cyclopedias are reliable on a matter of sta- 
tistics, are they not, friend Dadant? Three 
suicides a day is indeed terrible to think of. 


BEESWAX, AND THE POSSIBILITY OF A SUB- 
STITUTE. 

I hardly think any one has misunderstood 
me in what I said about using paraftine or 
ceresin with wax for fdn. For brood-combs 
without wiring, it will not answer at all; 
but with wires near enough together, it is 
worked out even faster than natural wax; 
and, if I am not mistaken, Capt. Hethering- 
ton was the first one who informed us of this 
fact. Several years ago I used, in section 
boxes, starters made of part yellow wax and 
part parafline, and the bases of the cells 
were thinned out beautifully, and the honey 
in no way differed from any other. We then 
discontinued the use of it, because it worked 
so disastrously for brood-combs; but such a 
thing as wiring frames was then almost un- 
known. Grapesugar is still being used quite 
extensively for feeding bees, and works ad- 
mirably for keeping them from starving dur- 
ing such a spring as we have just had. I 
live in the fear of God, or, if you choose, I 
fear a guilty conscience; but I do not fear 
what men may say, nor that I shall lack pat- 
ronage so long as I am doing business hon- 
estly.—I am very of the facts you have 
given us in regard to the supply of wax, and 
doubtless you are right. Since our last, we 
have found wax enough at from 26 to 28 ¢., 
and we have, in fact, been obliged to drop 
our paying price one cent. We have,so far, 
worked up about 13 tons of wax this season, 
and we have now about two tons in stock, so 
I presume there will be no need just yet of 
our thinking of a substitute. 


CAN BEES REAR DRONES 
EGGS ? 

Will it not behoove us all to decide cau- 
tiously in this new matter of the ability of 
the bees to change the sex of a worker egg ? 
Since it has come up, Neighbor H. and I 
both recall to mind cases where drones were 
reared on pieces of worker brood given to 
queenless colonies. You can all tryit. Take 
iv nice comb of worker brood, cut out a piece, 
aud give to a queenless colony. The portion 
left in the hive will produce all workers, 


FROM WORKER 





while that taken to the queenless hive will 
often produce more or less drones. Try it 
and see, and then give us an explanation. I 
thank you, friend Dadant, for the kindness 
and courtesy with which you have pointed 
to me where you think I might be in danger 
of making mistakes. 

In regard to this last matter, facts are con- 
tinually being brought in, and here is one 
from friend Flanagan, while I am writing:— 

In regard to being able to change the sex of the 
egg, the fcllowing came under my personal obser- 
vation, and seems to corroborate friend Peters’ 


in this case they made drones from worker eggs, in- 
stead of workersin drone-ceils. In going over the 
apiary in which I have an interest, placing in the 
nuclei pieces of brood to ensure no fertile workers, 
(and to supply eggs for rearing a queen if any acci- 
dent happened the virgin queen), a piece of comb 
containing eggs of the proper age was inserted in 3 
different nuclei atthe same time. In the first there 
was a virgin queen, and the piece of comb contain- 
ing the eggs developed into first-class drone brood. 
In the 2d and 3d nuclei, the young queens were lost 
(probably on their wedding flight), and the result 
was the raising of a nice lot of queen-cells that 
hatched good queens from eaeh piece of brood. The 
comb was freshly drawn out of foundation, and had 
not one drone-cellin it. Where there was a young 
queen, and the bees bad no way of raising drones 
but from the worker eggs given, instinct and de- 
sire prompted them to change the sex, while with 
the other two cases, being more in need of a mother 
than drones, queen-cells were theresult. These are 
the facts. Make the most of them, and let us hear 
if any oneelse has had a similar experience. Who 
will speak first? E. T. FLANAGAN. 
Belleville, Ill, June 20, 1882, 


ee 


FRIEND BOOMHOWER AND HIS 
“DARK CLOUD.” 


ALSO BIS PLAN OF PUTTING ON IT A *SILVER 
LINING.”’ 





ers of this county. To-day is the 18th of 
== June, and up tothe present time our little 
pets bave gathered scarcely a pound of honey. 
Intelligence has reached me from adjoining towns, 
and from localities in Albany County, that many 
colonies have perished from starvation. In my 
short experience I never knew bees to consume so 
much honey, and be insuch a weak condition up to 
date, as they have this spring. I never saw a more 
extensive bloom than we have had this season, but 
the weather has been so cold and wet that it was im- 
possible for the bees to take any advantage of it. 
Up to date I have heard of but one swarm in this 
State; everywhere bees are weak, and some are in a 
deplorable condition except where extensive feed- 
ing has been kept up for the past two or three 
weeks. The bees seem to have become discour- 
aged, dragging out their brood and swarming out. 
The crop of white honey positively must be short; 
and only where bees have been fed, and had extra 
care, can any white honey be obtained. Box-hive 
men are suffering more than those who have frame 
hives. The former,as a general thing, have been 
careless, and, having box hives, could not readily 


A DARK cloud is hovering over the bee-keep- 
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see or tell how much honey or in what condition 
their bees were in; it makes me feel sad to pass 
through the country and see what a miserable con- 
dition and way these box-hive men keep and manage 
their bees. I must say, they are doing a great in- 
justice and damage to the bee-keepers who have 
their bees in frame hives, and are trying to build 
up a great industry in the way of producing fine 
honey, and in a fine condition to fetch a good price. 
These box-hive men, as a rule, get their honey 
(what little they do get) in such an unsightly condi- 
tion, that it wili not fetch a decent price; and when 
it is in market, it is hurried off at the first price that 
is offered for it, therefore injuring the price of 
choice honey in fine shape. 

Now, friend Koot, I have a little scheme in my 
head, and I think it will work admirably. In the 
first place, as a general thing the most of these box- 
hive men will improve, and get their beesin better 
shape, if they only have somebody to get them 
started and instruct them a little. The most, or 
nearly all, who are keeping their bees so slovenly, 
will try to better their condition, for there is, in my 
opinion, no one who has a lot of becs,no matter 
what the number is, but will, if he can, be con- 
vinced that it will be for his or her personal gain 
(for it is natural for humanity to better its condi- 
tion) to get them in such a shape that they can 
make a few dollars instead of a few shillings. Now, 
what lam driving at and going to propose is this: 
That you request all readers of GLEANINGS to send 
you the name of every box-hive bee-keeper in his or 
her vicinity who has not or is not taking some bee 
journal, and that you will forward them a sample 
copy of GLEANINGS with the following, or some- 
thing else, as your better judgment will decide, 
printed upon the wrapper or a separate sheet of 
paper: 

Dear Friend;— Your name has been sent in to us 
as a bee-keeper, and, thinking that you would be 
glad to receive a copy of our GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE, and that you will carefully look it over, 
and become convinced that it will be for your ad- 
vantage to become a subscriber, we take the liberty 
of sending you one. It will not only teach you how 
to take better care of your bees, but show you how 
to put up your honey in such a way that it will com- 
mand a good price in market, therefore putting dol- 
lars in your pocket where you do not shillings, and 
thus bettering your condition and that of those 
around you who are striving to produce nice honey, 


and are putting it in salable shape. 
A. I. Roet, Medina, O. 


I think that this suggestion will not only benefit 
the bee-keeping fraternity, but secure for you sey- 
eral hundred subscribers. 

For the past few days the weather has become 
more settled, and warm; the bees have commenced 
to work, and are now getting some honey, and I for 


one will rejoice if feeding is over. 
F. BOOMHOWER. 


Gallupville, N. Y., June 18, 1882. 

I am pretty well aware of the general fail- 
ure of white clover to yield honey this sea- 
son, friend B., and we are a little anxious 
about the nearly four hundred colonies in 
our Own apiary that have, many of them, not 
over a pound of honey; but still, we are 
hopeful. The season is backward, and the 
abundant rains have had the effect of wash- 
ing the honey out, to a great extent, or at 
least that is my reason for the lack of white- 
clover honey ; but this same abundant mois- 
ture will, we hope, —— the honey-yield 
later than usual. In our case, the large 





number of strong stocks in one point would 
be a pretty good reason why they should not 
accumulate very much honey. Neighbor 
Blakeslee — that a colony on his spring 
scales brought in 3 lbs. on the 22d, which is 
not a very bad showing.—I thank you for 
your suggestion in regard to increasing the 
circulation of GLEANINGS, but it is pretty 
nearly what we have been doing for years 
past. It is true, I have not many times 
asked our friends to send us the names of 
box-hive bee-keepers specially, but I have 
stated that we are always glad of the oppor- 
tunity of sending sample copies free to any 
name you may choose to give us. We now 
send you, friend b., a sample copy and price 
list, that you may see just what we do put on 
the wrappers. One more point: If we keep 
up the JUVENILE the year round, and hold 
to the old price of $1.00, a little larger circu- 
lation would be quite afavor. Therefore, all 
who feel friendly to the little ‘* bantling ” 
can show their good will by helping to ex- 
tend our circulation. 


Bee LHotany, 
OR HONEY-PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 
a ip ats He YELLOW CLOVER. i aes a 
H HAVE now 19 colonies, including one new one, 





the only swarm I have had this season. Nearly 

all my colonies are doing well, or seem to be; 
many of them are very rich, from quite a number 
of which I have taken from 45 to 60 lbs. of nice 
finely flavored honey. Our surplus honey is made 
this year mainly from the bloom of a grass, or 
weed, with a small yellow bioom, which we call ‘‘yel- 
low clover.” So far as we know, it made its appear- 
ance here only a few years ago, and now grows 
spontaneously almost everywhere. Bees have been, 
and are now working on it to the exclusion of near- 
ly every thing else on my place. The honey is of a 
rich golden hue, and very fine flavored; so you see 
we have some encouragement to give a little time 
and attention to our bees this season. Bees gener- 
ally in this county are doing well now, though only 
a few swarms. I inclose a sample of the yellow 
clover. What is it? J. B. RiIrcaey. 

McMinnville, Tenn., June 9, 1882. 

We have sent the specimen to our botan- 
ist, and here is his reply:— 

Plant from McMinnville, Tenn., is Trifolium pro- 
cumbens (yellow clover, low hop clover), a small- 
growing clover found mainly in the New England, 
Eastern, anda few of the Middle States,in rather 
dry soils. Branches many from one root, slender, 
3 to 6 or 8 inches long, leaflets small, wedge-obovate, 
denticulate or obcordate, terminal, one on a petio- 
lule 1-6 inch long, lateral ones subsesile; heads 
small, yellow, subglobous; corolla persistent, re- 
flexed, and brown when old. This plant is often 
mistaken for Medicago lupulina (nonesuch, or black 
medick), and vice versa. It does not, however, as- 
sume the ‘‘weedy”’ character of the black medick, 
and is readily recognized by the shape of the seed- 
pods. W. R. LAZENBY. 

Columbus, O., June 19, 1882. 


NEW JERSEY TEA, OR RED ROOT, 
For a few days, the bees have been getting some 
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honey, as we thought, from dog fennel (hope you 
have none in Ohio), but to-day one of my daughters 
was out getting berries, and noticed the bees very 
busy at work on acertain bloom. On examining it, 
she found that it hadascent like the honey our bees 
are getting; so we have decided that it is not dog 
fennel, but *‘ red shank’’ (this is what Laura called 
it). Linelose a cwig with the flower, but it may not 
retain the disagreeable scent till it reaches you. 

Cedartown, Ga., June 16, 1882, J. M. HARRIS. 

Plant from Cedartown, Polk Co., Ga., is Ceanothus 
Americanus (New Jersey tea, or red root), a small 
sbrub 1 to 4 feet high, bearing a profusion of pretty 
white flowers in clusters from the axils of the 
leaves. The branches are reddish, round, smooth, 
downy. The flowers are small, white, in beautiful 
clusters. Calyx campanulate, 5, cleft; corolla 
white, sepals long-clawed, sacute-arched, Leaves 
oblong-ovate or ovate, serrate, and with three prom- 
inent veins. They were used us a substitute for tea 
during the Revolution, whence its common name, or 
one of them; the other is from its roots being used 
for coloring. There are several other species of the 
Ceanothus from Mexico and South Amcrica, that 
have recently been introduced into the greenhouse. 
The disagreeable scent is somewhat variable in the 
same species, often nearly wanting. 

Columbus, O., June 19, 1882. W. RR. Lazenby. 


MIAMI MIST. 
Isend you a sample of a weed that no one here 
can name; tellus whatitis. Ithink itis an excel- 
lent honey-plant; it blooms about twenty days im- 
mediately after apple-bloom, ata time when there 
is nothing else for bees to work on. It was the 
prettiest sight I ever saw. Just think of a ten-acre 
tield of these beautiful little flowers covered with 
Italians from morning until night! I saw such a 
sight as this. I intendto gather some seed; they 
ure now nearly ripe. JOEL TILMAN. 

Akron, Ind., June 13, 1882. 

The plant is what goes by the common name of 
* Miami mist’’— Cosmanthus purshii— order Hydro- 
phyllacee. It is quite common in fields and river- 
bottoms,and is a very handsome flower when in 
bloom. Itis found from Pennsylvania to Georgia, 
und west as far as lowa. It is very abundant here 
in Franklin County, Ohio, and I bave just made a 
collection of seed. W. R. LAZENBY. 

Columbus, O., June 23, 1882. 


BLADDER-NOUT. 

Inclosed you will find a small branch of a tree of 
which I should like to know the name. I know of 
only two trees; they are both on my place, and are 
small yet, but are growing very rapidly. They 
bloom just after fruit-bloom is gone; the blossoms 
hang in clusters all over the trees, and the bees 
work on them just as they do on basswood. 


ILA MICHENER. 
Low Banks, Ont.,Can., June 16, 1882. 


The plant is the bladder-nut (Staphylea trifolia), 
order Sapindacew. itis a handsome shrub, 5 to 10 
feet high; found in moist woods and thickets from 
Canada to the Southern States. The flowers are 
whitish, appearing in drooping raceme-like clusters 
terminating the branchlets. The most remarkable 
feature of the plant is its large inflated capsules, 
which are more or Jess 3-sided, and contain several 
hard, small nuts,or seeds, It usually blossoms in 
May. W. R. LAZENBY. 

Columbus, O , June 23, 1882. 





WATER-LEAF, OR BURR-FLOWER. 

I putin a honey-plant that the bees seem very 
fond of, to get the botanical name. It is called 
chicken’s foot, and is used for greens. 

SILAS M, JEWELL. 

Cleveland, Oswego Co., N. Y., June L4, 1882. 

The plant is what is commonly known as * water- 
leaf,” or * burr-flower,” Hydrophyllem Virginicum — 
order Hydrophyllacee. It is found in moist woods 
throughout the United States; is a herbaceous 
plant, with a stem from one to two feet high, bear- 
ing large tufts of flowers. I have observed that it 
is a favorite with the bees. W. i. LAZENBY. 

Columbus, O., June 23, 1882. 


We are indebted to Prof. W. R. Lazenby, 
of the State University, Columbus, Ohio, for 
the above very full and complete descrip- 
tions of the plants we have sent him. The 
plants are pressed, and kept in our herbari- 
um with his descriptions, so that we may 
ourselves identify them when they are sent 
in again. 


DWARF HOLLYHOCK. 

Iwrite you in regard to one of the greatest honey- 
plants in existence. I refer to the “dwarf holly- 
hock,”’ or mallard. I have a patch that has been in 
bloom since early in April, and each plant now has 
thousands of blooms, and has been roaring with bees 
since first in bloom, at all times of day; and when 
poplars were in bloom, which literally flow with 
honey, they still roared and swarmed on the mal- 
lard. It blooms tillfrost. I will send you a lot of 
the seed, if you desire. I have seen every species 
of honcey-plant, and this excels every thing that ever 
came under my observation. It grows on any soil, 
I could get barrels of honey if [hada field of this 
plant. J. H. Borrow. 

Lynnville, Tenn., June 19, 1882. 

We have what is called mallows, a small 
sort of hollyhock, if hollyhock it could be 
called, that we have mentioned before on 
these pages; but send us some seed, and we 
will give yours a trial, and tender thanks 
besides. 





WATER FOR BEES, 


AND SOME OTHER MATTERS. 


port of my successful effort in wintering my 

bees. I put into the cellar 121 swarms on the 
2ist of November, and put them upon their summer 
stands on the 18th of April, losing one in the cellar. 
I wintered 5 in chaff! outdoors, and lost two. Since 
putting them upon their summer stands I have 
found a few queenless, and a few feeble swarms 
that will require doubling up, which will reduce my 
numbers to about 112; and although we have hada 
frigid and dry April and May, they are all building 
up splendidly. 

For the first time in my experience as a bee-Keep- 
er I weighed every swarm when they were putin 
the cellar, and when placed upon their summer 
stands, and I wish to say that, as long as I keep 
bees, I shall hereafter practice the weighing. The 
average consumption of honey was only 6 lbs. per 
colony. Now, will some of our chaff- hive advo- 
cates give us the average consumption of honey, 
say for 100 swarms of bees? I think we will find the 


op the Sth day of May I feel safe to make a re- 
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cellar the more economical in the consumption of 
winter stores. Our bees were very quiet, and I 
could have kept them in the cellar until May Ist, 
and perhaps longer, by the use of that glorious bev- 
erage for man, beast, and insect,— 

WATER. 


I had experimented some with water upon uneasy | 
swarms, and comparing notes with Bro. Thomas, of 
Coleraine, I concluded to adopt his size of bottle, a | 
4-oz., and put one upon every hive. I wished to also | 
give the bees that clustering-space above the 
frames, so | invented a chaff mat according to this | 
plex. 





J. H. MARTIN'S WATERING DEVICE. 

I made a rim two inches wide, to goon the top of 
the hive, Simplicity style; to the under side of this 
rim I tacked strong cotton cloth—duck is better. I 
then placed in the center under the cloth a block 
with a hole through it, in which to insert the neck of 


a bottle. The block is also notched upon the sides | 


to give the bees free access under it. After placing 
this block underthe cloth the rim is filled with 
chaff, and another cloth tacked to the upper side of 
the rim, and both thicknesses of cloth are tacked to 
the block, and ahole is then cut through the cloth 
into the hole in the block. When the mat is placed 
upon the hive, the block rests upon the frames, and 
a clustering-place is formed; and when the bo‘tle of 
water is inserted, the bees have free access to it. 
The bottles were put on about the middle of Febru- 
ary, and were emptied according to the strength 


an‘ disposition of the colony. A few swarms emp- | 
tied five or six bottlesof water, while others would | 


empty but a part of a bottle. Iam so well pleased 


with the success of the experiment that I shall con- | 


tinue its use. It is also a good plan to keep the bot- 
tles on after putting the bees out of the cellar; if a 
cold term comes on,the bees can be shut inthe 
hive several days without becoming uneasy. 

J.H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y., May 8, 1882. 

I think it is now pretty well proven, that 
water for bees, at the proper time, would 
have saved many of our troubles in winter- 
ing. The mass of facts, all in this one di- 
rection, are beginning to point pretty strong- 
ly to the importance of some device similar 
to the one friend Martin has given. The 
glass bottles, in plain sight. indicate most 
clearly whenever the supply of water is out. 


Most assuredly they need water. I winter in cel- 
lar, and fasten a sponge right at the entrance of each 
colony, and keep them wet. If you have never tried 
it, you will be surprised to see them take water. Be 
careful to make the sponges secure, as the bees will 
completely cover them, and might roll them off to 
the cellar floor. The sponges can remain at the en- 
trances, and be kept wet, even after the hives are 
carried out, preventing the loss of many bees in ear- 
ly spring. Itis good advice when you say, **Teach 
your bees to get water at a convenient spot near the 
apiary.” It keeps them from bothering your neigh- 
bors’ pumps, and saves the lives of a great many 







| piece of carpet, to suit them better than any thing 
' else. It seems that the evaporation from so large 
a surface draws the bees, and they will fairly swarm 
there for water every afternoon all summer. 
Columbus, Ind., May 5, 1882. J. M. Brooks. 
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TIMOTHY CHAFF VERSUS ALL OTHER KINDS. 





your correspondents details results of experi- 
ments in reference to heat-retaining proper- 
ties of different kinds of chaff and sawdust. As I 
have had a large practical experience with chaff 
hives, permit me to suggest that Mr. Fowls’ experi- 
ments were in entirely the wrong direction. Any 
of our kinds of chaff, properly freed from straws, 
| ete., also very fine dry sawdust, has plenty of heat- 
| retaining properties for the needed purpose. The 
two great desideratums for successful wintering by 
| any mode, are to keep bees in as even a tempera- 
ture,and as free from moisture as possible; and 
the last condition is by farthe most important, as 
| wellasthe most difficult to obtain. Show mea 
| practical method of keeping the entire inside of a 
| hive perfectly dry during winter, and I will have no 
further fears about unsuccessful wintering. As 
you already know, I have been quite successful in 
| the use of chaff hives, and I have learned that the 
dryer you can keep the packing, the better the bees 
winter, and that the dryness depends both onthe 
| method of using and on the kind of chaff used, 

I have used buckwheat, oat, wheat, and timothy 
chaff, and have discarded all except the last, retain- 
ing that because of its greater power of absorbing 

' moisture given off by the bees, without retaining it 
and itself becoming damp and moldy. I have never 
tested clover chaff, although a typographical error 
in the report of the Micnigan State Convention 
makes me adtise the use of that; but I think it 
| would answer well. Very fine dry sawdust is, with- 
out doubt, an excellent non-conductor of heat and 
cold, but I should be afraid of its liability to retain 
moisture. 

Iam glad to see so strong abeliever in celluar- 
wintering as is George Grimm, admitting the truth 
of the statement I made at the Lexington Conven- 
tion, that “chat? hives are, in my opinion, worth all 
of their extra cost if used only from the time of 
taking bees from their winter quarters until the 
commencement of the honey season;’’ but I can not 
understand how he, as well as so many others, have 
an idea that chaff hives are not successful during 
long cold winters. I lost only about 5 per cent oi 
my bees during the winter of 18)-’81, and nearly or 
quite all of my neighbors who use the same method 
of packing that I do were equally successful. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamstown, Iowa, June 22, 1882. 

Thank you, friend P. I presume it will 
do no harm if I say I had been wishing to 
hear something from you on this same mat- 
ter, ever since I listened to your very able 
address at our very pleasant convention at 
Battle Creek, Mich. And now, if you will 
excuse me once more, I want to thank you 
for your very kind and able exposition of 7’he 
Dollar-queen Traffic, in the A. B. J. of June 
21. Said article sums up, in such a masterly 
manner, all I would say on the subject, it 


O° page 227, May number of GLEANLNGS, one of 





that get killed in different ways. You will find a| seems to me I could just drop it right there, 


shallow tub, filled with water and covered with a| and refer all future objectors to it. 
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BEST FUEL FOR SMOKERS. 





JAMES HEDDON, 





HE above may scem a pretty small subject for 

nm an essay; but to the practical apiarist who is 
doing business on a scale of any considerable 
extent, the item of good fuel for his smoker is one 
of the largest of the details of which the business is 
composed. It isa matter of no very small import- 
ance to any one who uses a smoker at all. Ihave 
suffered much, even since smokers have been per- 
fected, from the want of proper fuel. When, under 
unfavorable circumstances, or when one is in a 
hurry, and the bees need considerable subduing, to 
stand and puff and puff and puff, and see so little 
smoke issue as to be only just discernible, or to go 
to the other extreme, that is, pick up the smoker 
and find it out, are trials that it is worth many dol- 
lars to avoid. Numerous are the substances highly 
recommended as the ** best fuel for smokers.”’ 
TOBACCO 
wus once the all in all. Experience has demon- 
strated that the smoke from it puts too much spirit 
into the bees, and is liable to lead to habits that 
take it out of the bee-master. That substance is al- 
most abandoned, and wisely too. 
COTTON RAGS 
were next recommended. They don’t come into 
general use, however. Speaking for myself, the 
reason they do not is because they do not make 
enough smoke for many occasions. The smoke 
they do make is villainous to both bees and man, 
and is finally justly resented by both. They must 
be kept in a pretty dry atmosphere all the time, or 
they readily absorb moisture enough to fail totally. 
PEET 

is preferred by some. This, I find, has two objec- 
tions: It is quite inaccessible to many, and burns 
out too fast. Many other things, such as corn-cobs, 
buffalo-chips, and the like, have all been recom- 
mended, and, so far as I have tried them or ex- 
changed experiences with those who have, they have 
been found to come under one or the other of the 
above-named objections; viz., they make too little 
smoke (going out oftentimes), or burn out too fast, 
consuming too much of the apiarist’s time in “firing 
up” the tube. 

Mr. Bingham, I infer, has spent much time in ex- 
perimenting with different substances for smoker 
fuel, and has finally perfected his smoker so as to 
burn 

SOUND WOOD. 
This sound dry hard wood has one splendid advan- 
tage —it is easily obtained by all bee-keepers in all 
localities. But upon testing its use, I found that it 
had several serious disadvantages. It makes such 
an intense heat that “fire-shields’’ are attached, 
and tbis heat wears out the smoker rapidly. But 
that is not the worst of it. It blows fire out of the 
tube, increasing the danger of a “fire’’ of larger 
and more disagreeable proportions, and abusing 
the bees to such an extent that the heart and brain 
of man go into partnership, and invent the 
COLD-BLAST SMOKER. 

Still another serious objection with the hard wood 
is that the intensity of heat generated by it causes 
the condensation of creosote, which runs out all 
over the fire-tube, daubing and mussing up the 
smoker, and ofttimes the operator. 

After experimenting with all the various sub- 








stances mentioned above, together with many more, 
as wellas nearly all I have read about,I will tell 
you 
WHAT I USE, 
and find to fill the bill exactly. 
Perhaps it may be properly called 
PUNK. 
I know it has been so named by others}; who have 
used it and written aboutit. It isa peculiar dry rot, 
collected in just a certain stage of decay. I have 
found that from hard-maple we get the best. Touch 
amatch to a piece, and it will catch instantly; fill 
the fire-barrel of the smoker, and your trouble from 
unruly bees is soon at anend. It smokes ina vol- 
ume that is unmistakable. The smoke is almost 
odorless. It never gets too hot to handle the tube- 
cover freely, while it subdues the bees instantly, and 
leaves no irritating reaction upon them. Your 
smoker does not die down nor go out while the fuel 
lasts, which is from one to two hours. It burps 
equally well in all sorts and sizes of smokers. Keep 
it out of the rain, and dampness does not affect it. It 
is not as readily found in woods where it might be 
expected, as one would suppose. If exists only in 
standing trees. It is usually a heart rot, and is al- 
waysa dry rot, and no wet, moldy rotten wood is of 
any account when artificially dried. It must be a 
dry rot. 

About five years ago a woodman brought me a 
cord of it, for which I paid twice the price of sound 
maple (I mean, an 18-inch cord). Of course, I had to 
slice and hew the good from the worthless portions, 
which left about one-third real smoke wood. ‘To- 
ward the latter end of last season [I ran out of it. 
Then trouble began. Then I began to think of the 
woodman. Isawhim. He could find no more. I 
accosted another expert woodman, and he found 
me a quarter of a cord of the very best I ever saw. 
I have it now in the attic of my honey-house at the 
apiary. I think of it often through the days. If I 
wake up in the night, I am sure to think of it. Real- 
ly, I feel childish about it. I would refuse $25.00 for 
this 4 18-inch cord, could I not replace it for less. I 
have been thinking of those who have not access to 
this material, and how I should have it boxed and 
shipped to me by freight. Well, I’m in such circum- 
stances, and the thought has occurred to me that a 
traffic in this material, while it might be the means 
of giving such poor woodmen labor wherein they 
are their own proprietors, it would, at the same 
time, threefold bless the purchasers. This man (an 
honest and deserving one) says he would like the job 
of hunting, securing, and culling this material at 
such priccs as would give $1.50 per day of 10 hours. 
Then there would be the nominal cost of boxing and 
shipping and freights, which would then, in my 
judgment, make it the cheapest and best smoker 
material known to bee-keepers. Of course, no one 
can exactly estimate the cost per cubic foot at first; 
yet the traffic, once started under the auspices of a 
man of integrity, a proper price could soon be 
adopted. Competition would soon select the fittest 
to supply this boon to the apiarist. What do you 
think of the idea? 

Dowagiac, Mich., June 5, 1882. 

I think favorably of it, friend Heddon, and 
I have already tried two or three times to 
get a similar project started. My price was, 

believe, 10 cents fer a peck basket full, 
basket thrown in; but I found great diffi- 
culty in getting a sufficient supply of a real- 
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ly first-class article. The wood we used was 
rotten elm, however, and not punk; and 
while I am about it, what we here term punk 
is a fungus excrescence growing out of logs 
and standing trees, especially the maple. I 
used this for years, until the supply gave 
out. In the earlier days of GLEANINGS it 
was advertised put up in 5-cent packages. 
Now since you have got some that is just 
right, [ propose, friend H., that you send us 
Some to try, in the shape of a 10-cent pack- 
age by mail; and if we like it, we will ask 
your woodman to send us a dollar’s worth b 
freight. If it isn’t up to sample, we shall 
not want any more of him. If anybody else 
can furnish good smoker wood, let him also 
advertise it, sending samples by mail at, 
say, 10 cents. It seems to me that a good 
clean article should be furnished at about 25 
cents per bushel. A regular wood-chopper 
is the man to furnish this material, and I 
should like samples from all who think they 
can supply what is needed. I want a sample 
of that quarter cord, which you lie awake 
thinking about too, friend Ileddon. Smo- 
ker fuel that will light at once with a match, 
and don’t make sticky, tarry ‘** juice’ either, 
and will turn a good while and not go out, 
will be indeed a boon. I would give $5.00 
for a cord of it to-day. 
rr 00 
DISABLED QUEENS, ETC. 





* RECEIVED the queens you sent me, April 21st. 
One was in fine condtition, but the other was 
—~ disabled; one of her hind legs had got fast be- 
tween the edge of the candy and the feathery edge 
of the hole it was run into, and her leg was twisted 
off at the knee joint. I tried to introduce, but it was 
no go; the bees were friendly to her, but she could 
not stick to the combs, but would tumble off as fast 
as I could put heron. I then let her go, and watched 
for results. In about five minutes I looked again. 
She had fallen on the bottom-board again. This time 
a few bees were trying to take her out. I worked 
nearly half a day with her, and then pulled off her 
head, united the two nuclei into one, and the other 
queen was laying before night. I sometimes think I 
should have sent her back; but would it have done 
any good to you? I send you balance due you for 
queens; and now, friend Root, if you think I deserve 
another, send her along, but not till I call. I believe 
you to be a Christian, and I am willing to abide your 
decision. In regard to the queen having her leg off 
when she came, I refer you to F. J. Gridley, express 
and ticket agent at Transfer, Pa., for I opened the 
packuge in his presence, and he first called my atten- 
tion to her disability. 
% LB. OF BEES AND QUEEN LN JUNE. 

I must tell you of that queen and half-pound of 
bees I got of you about the middle of June, 1881. I 
put her and the bees on three frames of comb, and 
fed them a little for a week or two, and supplied 
them with frames of fdn. as they needed it, and by 
fall they had ten frames full of honey, and hive full 
of bees. Thanks for JUVENILE GLEANINGS. I tell 
you, it made the boys happy. S. BENNINGHOFF. 

Transfer, Pa., May 1, 1882. 

One of the reasons why we have to have 
the margin on queens we do, is that we ma 
not be out of pocket in making good all acci- 
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dents like the above, replacing drone-laying 
queens, queens that do not lay at all, ete. 
In regard to disabled queens, we never send 
out such a one if we knowit, although many 
a queen does, so far as we can see, just as 
well with a leg gone entirely. In my earlier 
experiments in clipping queens’ wings, I 
used, once in a while, to get nervous, and 
clip a leg when she interposed it in order to 
save her wing, and I never found them to 
lay less afterward. In your ease, friend B., 
the queen must have been enfeebled as well, 
I should conjecture, and of course I should 
expect to send another in her place. I am 
sorry you wasted half a day with her, my 
friend, and that you thought necessary to 
send a reference f7om your express agent. A 
real enthusiastic bee-man is always a truth- 
ful one in the main. Is it not so ? 


ne 
FRIEND CATHEY AFTER TWO YEARS 
SILENCE. 


SOMETHING ABOUT HIS TRIALS IN ITALIANIZING, 
AND HOW HE AT LENGTIL SUCCEEDED, 





*T was some time during the year 1880 that the 

| readers of GLEANLNGS heard from me; but I 
— have but few apologies to offer, as I think they 
have been set back but little on account of my long 
reticence. But whether your readers have felt the 
loss or not, I have at times felt an effervescing which 
was hard to control; but by using proper palliatives, 
I have subdued it so far. 

THE HONEY CROP OF LAST YEAR 
was very poor in this region. Most of the bee-keep- 
ers here (and they are few) use the black bees and 
buster hives; their bees declined in numbers, and 
gave not an ounce of honey. Mine were those worth- 
less hybrids; but I about doubled my stock, and got 
some honey. This year bees took a fine start, and 
there were many early swarms; but the cold wet 
weather has greatly retarded their progress. 
VENTILATION, 

There has been much said and little proved on the 
subject of ventilation — upward, downward, and 
lateral. From all Ican hear, I have not yet been 
convinced that bees in a hive ever died from cold 
alone. I have had them die in cold weather with 
honey in the hive, but I always found that they had 
consumed all the honey in reach, and could not 
move to get the honey which was some distance 
from the cluster. 1 willnot be dogmatical, but “take 
an example, to our purpose quite.’”’ One of my 
neighbors had a box hive stolen from him one 
Christmas night, when there was snow on the 
ground. It was carried into a wheat field, robbed, 
and left standing on end, with one half the head off. 
It stayed there until the wheat was cut. It had 
borne all the snow, sleet, and rain, of winter, and 
was in good condition, or the bees seemed to be, 
working out at the top of the hive. I saw several 
hives last winter, so open that the bees were work- 
ing out at the top. We of the South have no need of 
chaff bives, bee-cellars, or bee-houses. 

SEX OF EGGS. 

I am glad that friend Lane and some others have 
brought up this subject, for it has bothered me for 
about l4 years, and I should have mentioned it long 
ago, but I did not wish to introduce any “ heretical” 
views. The first bees I ever attempted to transfer 
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was in the latter part of winter. I found a little 
patch of brood on 2 sheets of comb, in the center of 
the hive — just about as much as I always find in a 
hive of blacks in winter, but I never found it in 
Italians. In each patch of brood was a queen-cell, 
capped; the other was all drone brood in worker- 
cells. I was then a disciple of Mr. Adair. I wanted 
to let him know how I was progressing in the knowl- 
edge of bee culture. I told him that the bees had 
lost their queen, and had started to make two others, 
and had made the rest of the brood into drones for 
the fertilization of the queen. He did not reply to 
this; but my chagrin was intense w* .I subse- 
quently learned that my views were not strictly or- 
thodex. I supposed that he was ashamed of my ig- 
norance; but that thing has haunted me until the 
day I read friend Lane’s communication. 


SWARM-CATCHERS. 


I notice that several new swarm-catchers have 
been recently invented. I use a much cheaper one, 
and much more convenient. My queens are all 
clipped soon after they begintolay. When aswarm 
starts out, Icatch the queen and then move the 
parent hive a little distance, set my new hive in its 
place, and then hold still until the bees start back; 
I then turn the queen loose at the entrance, and in 
a few minutes from the time they emerged, I have 
them hived. If I know the old hive is strong in 
brood, I let the new one stay in its place; butif it is 
a large swarm, and the old one weak, I move the old 
one back to its place, and move the new one some 
distance off. 

DOLLAR QUEENS. 

There is nothing I have heard recently among bee- 
men, which has so astonished me, and which seems 
so unreasonable, as the war made on ‘“‘dollar queens.” 
I bow low to the superior talents and erudition of 
Prof. Cook. I have learned to look upon him as 
the highest authority on all questions pertaining to 
the science of Botany or Entomology; but I know he 
is ** off,” badly * off,” on the subject of dollar queens. 
I can see nothing to prevent queen-breeders going 
to the highest state of improvement possible, and 
still the traffic in dollar queens continue, for the 
benefit of those of limited means. For instance, 
how would such poor men as I, and many others, 
ever have got a start with Italian queens in any oth- 
er way? Iwas an enthusiast from the time I read 
the first pamphlet on bee culture, and wondered that 
every one else was not; but I could get none to see 
itasI did. The high prices asked for queens caused 
men to say that it was all a humbug, to make money. 
But I was determined to have a queen. My first 
queen and hive cost me only $29.00; but my queen 
came dead, and my hive was a humbug. But the 
man replaced the queen with another dead one, and 
still promised me another one, to be mailed on the 
5th of August. I rode three miles three times a 
week for four or five weeks; but it has nut come 
yet. These two queens lasted me about six years, 
when I paid $5.00 in October for one, and did not get 
it till the next June, with 80 cents charges. I caged 
her and put her into a hive, and when I looked for 
her again, in 24 hours, she was dead. This one last- 
ed me about two years longer. At this time I was 
working along with a few weak colonies of black 
bees, and no honey. 

My next effort was with A. I. Root. I got a tested 
queen from him for, I think, $2.00. She had been 
baked in the express officej but he replaced her with 





a live one, and I lost her in introducing; there were 
80 cents charges on this. 

At this date I had paid $37.60, and no nearer start- 
ing, so far as I could see, than at first. I forgot to 
State, that before I sent to friend Root I bought a 
full colony of Italians for $10.00, thinking that I had 
a sure thing of it; but it proved to be a drone-layer, 
and I kept all of my hives queenless five or six 
weeks, trying to raise queens from drones, and I 
came near losing my whole stock. Nothing daunt- 
ed, I got 2 one-dollar queens from Paul L. Viallon, 
which cost me $3.00, and proved a success. I have 
bought some other dollar queens since, and can pro- 
duce as finely marked bees, and as good workers, as 
any one, 

Friend Root, I think I have read somewhere that 
you invented the dollar-queen system. I am glad 
you did not patent it. I can’t think of any thing you 
have ever done which has proved as great a blessing 
to humanity as that, in a worldly or pecuniary point 
of view, and I think the people owe you a vote of 
thanks; and the longer it continues, the more cer- 
tain will the bee-keeper be in getting and keeping 


up the pure blood. 
HYBRIDS. 


Friend M. Young gives his experience with cross- 
ing the breeds, and it is so different from mine, and 
from that of all others from whom I have heard, 
who have given them a fair test, that I wish to no- 
tice it. Among other things which are contrary to 
my experience, he says: ‘‘Cross pure drones with 
pure black queens, for one cross seems to improve 
them; but mate a black drone with a pure Italian 
queen, and we make them worse at the start.”’ 

I raised a queen from those I got from Viallon, 
which was mated with a black drone. She was as 
prolific, and made as good honey-gatherers, as 1 ever 
saw — far ahead of her mother’s progeny. I gave 
her to a neighbor, in order to try to keep my stock 
pure; but about this time I lost my other queen, and 
had to put up with a daughter from my hybrid 
queen, mated with a black drone, which took nearly 
every whit of yellow out of her bees. Last year 
they stored 60 or 70 lbs. of box honey, while others 
(some full-blood) did not store more than 10 lbs. I 
have had pure queens about four years, but my hy- 
brids have always started brood about a week before 
any others, and have been my best honey-gatherers, 
notwithstanding the pure Italians are always out 
earlier of a cool morning. If my sole object were to 
get honey, and I could keep my bees at a standard 
of half-breeds, I should never have any other sort. 

B. F. CATHEY. 

Cabot, Lonoke Co., Ark., June, 1882. 
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HOW TO DRY SWEET CORN, ETC. 





ALSO SOME GENERAL IDEAS IN REGARD TO DRY* 
ING THINGS. 





cheap evaporator. I think I have a plan for a 

dry-house, that will work well. Make a small 
house 3 ft. square and 4 feet high; have the front to 
close with two doors; on the two sides nail cleats to 
hold sliding racks, or, better still, have wire sieves 
to hold the corn. Put a small stove in the bottom, 
with pipe to pass around and out at back side, or 
build a small brick arch, and cover with a piece of 
sheet iron. Perhaps it would be well to cover the 
sheet of iron with a layer of brick, to keep the heat 
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more even. Board up and down with cheap lumber; 
batten the cracks; there should be small openings 
in the gables, for ventilation. Now you can dry 
corn, fruit, or any thing else, rain or shine, out of 
the way of flies, chickens, children, etc.; and when 
you want to fumigate empty combs, etc., all you 
have to do is to remove some of the sieves, or 
shelves, put in your combs, throw in some sulphur 
on an old pan of coals, shut the door, and then go 
off about your business. H. G. Kina. 

Baraboo, Wis., June 15, 1882. 

We have had a great number of communi- 
cations, reports, and suggestions, in this 
matter, and it may be well to consider the 
general principles involved. ‘To dry fruit, 
lumber, green corn, or any other article, we 
want to send over ita continual stream of 
dry air. As the readiest means of making 
the air dry is by heating it, heat is generally 
used; but heat without a continual change 
of air is of little or no avail ; therefore, what- 
ever plan is used, dry air should be admit- 
ted freely at the bottom, and let out freel 
at the top, after it has become charged with 
the moisture taken from the article to be 
dried. In one of the plans submitted to us, 
the damp air, after it passed from the fruit, 
was carried off by a small pipe leading into 
the stovepipe. This is the same plan so 
generally used for drying bee-ceiiars, and 
the stovepipe gives a draft by drawing or 
‘““pulling ” the air through, as it were. 
Make or buy what you want, without pay- 
ing any attention to patents or “ family 
rights.”” Where steam is available, the most 
perfect apparatus can be made with a series 
of tin pipes, such as we use in melting wax, 
evaporating syrup, ete. By having the wire- 
cloth trays set directly over the steam-pipes, 
we can get any amount of heat, and distri- 
bute it evenly, and with great regularity, 
and with no possible danger of scorching. 

i> «@: aa — 


THE FLOOD, AND SOME OF ITS DOINGS. 


SORELY TRIED, BUT NOT DISCOURAGED. 


i MUST confess, friend Root, I am not in such 
spirits as I was last year. The flood came, and 

I lost 60 out of 70 colonies; 59 of them had 
young and beautiful Italian queens. I lost a great 
many hives and frames, besides my entire crop of 
cane and corn, which I estimate worth some $2000, 
cane included. My bees were in good fix, with their 
honey-boxes on ready for business. I had five feet 
of water on my apiary, so I had to put them on my 
gallery, side by side and three deep, and all this at 
day time, 80 you can imagine what 2 mess; and how 
they found their hives again is a mystery to me, un- 
less they did away with their general rule of fight, 
and wentin any hive most convenient. They did 
not spare me when waste-deep in water, where I 
could not handily retreat. If bee-stings are a cure 
for sickness, I think I ought to be healthy the rest 
of my days. My loss gave me sucha shock I thought 
I would ask for a place in Blasted Hopes. . My wife 
thinks that I deserve a place in the Growlery. I 
think [hada right togrow!; what say you? Sol made 
up my mind not to goin either. I had 3 stories on 
the hives, which were full of honey and brood from 
bottom to top. Ido not think [ever saw so many 
bees in that number of hives. Could it be that the 


| bees which were lost, having clipped queens, re- 
| turned to the remaining hives? I extracted % bbl. 
| honey, and I made 10 colonies from brood and bees 
from honey-boxes, and I also made 10 nuclei from 
the bottoms to raise queens from. I had only one 
Itatian left, and I fear I am giving her too much to 
do. Icaptured 9 late swarms, which will give me 39 
colonies. Iintend to go into the woods and hunt 
some up that I lost. What bees [have are better off 
for honey than they were this time last year. Al- 
though four-fifths of the land was under water, | 
am only % mile from heavy timber and swamps, 
back of which is a beautiful lake. I think the fall 
crop of honey will be large, as we usually have a 
great deal of smartweed, and a great many other 
varieties of weeds and flowers after a flood. 
M. A. GARRETT. 

New Iberia, Iberia Par., La., June 3, 1882. 

Since hearing of the losses our friends 
sustained in the South, I have often thought, 
when I looked on our flourishing apiary, 
what I would do if they were drowned out 
as yours have been. The account of it may 
| serve to remind us to be thankful while we 
are well off. 

nen Oe ra 
HOW SHALL WE PUT UP OUR HONEY 
FOR SALE? 


THE GREAT QUESTION FOR HONEY - RAUSERS, 


7PIILE enterprising editor of the Lee-Neep- 
ers’ Instructor has taken the pains to 
propound to the honey-dealers in our 
large cities, a series of questions in regard to 
the way in which honey should be put up; 
and as the whole article is of so much value, 
we give it entire. One cheering part of it is, 
that all the dealers seem to agree so well, 
and their opinion of the 1-lb. sections part- 
ly explains why we have had such a whirl- 
wind of orders for them for the past few 
months. Here is the article :— 

MARKETING HONEY. 

The manner and style of packing, and the size of 
package used, both for comb and extracted honey, 
are matters of much importance to every bee-keep- 
er who desires to realize the largest possible returns 
from the sale of his product. When the production 
was limited, and honey looked upon merely as a 
luxury, the manner of marketing it and the style of 
package used were of comparatively little impor- 
tance. But the production has increased many fold 
during the last score of years, and honey is fast be- 
coming a staple article of food instead of a luxury. 
With this increased supply and demand has come a 
demand for smaller and neater packages than those 
formerly used; in fact, the large boxes used almost 
exclusively a few years ago are scarcely salable now 
at all. 

The size of package used, and manner and style of 
packing, having so much intluence on the prompt 
sale of honey at the most remunerative prices, it is 
self-evident that it will pay every bee-keeper to give 
special attention to these points. Realizing the ad- 
vantages to be gained by securing and marketing 
| the honey crop in the most salable shape, we a 
couple of weeks since sent a number of questions to 
commission merchants and dealers in honey in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and Baltimore, which were designed to draw 
out the most pertinent information obtainable on 
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the subject. Upto date we have received answers | 
from «ll except the two last-named places. We give | 
them in full below, and hope that the information | 
they contain will be of interest and value to our | 
readers. It has cost us some time and trouble, but 

we will feel well repaid if it throws any more light | 
on such an important subject : — 


Str. Lours. May 26, 1882. 

Your favor of the 26th inst. reecived and carefully | 
noted. We render you with great pleasure, as near- | 
ly as possible, the desired information. 

There is really no difference in value per lb. of 
honey in packages of 300 to 500 Ibs. and packages 
holding 50, 100, and 175 Ibs., when there is a good de- 
mand. When the article moves slowly, dealers pre- 
fer itin the lesser packages, and frequently pay % | 
to ¥e. per lb. premium for them. 

In 10 and 5 lv. wooden packages and 2% and 1% Ib. | 
tin packages and 1 and 2 Ib. glass jars, the honey is 
generally held and sold at a higher price (from % to | 
le. more per Ib.), but it sells slowly, dealers prefer- 
ring to buy the larger packages and put it up in such | 
lesser packages as suits their trade best. We would 
not advise sending packages containing less than 2 
gallons of extracted honey (20 Ibs.), and to send 
small quantities in tin cans, the 2-gallon can pre- , 
ferred. 

Comb honey sells best in ] and 2 Ib. packages; 1% 
Ib, packages are not wanted, and generally sell at | 
from 1 to 1%4¢. less per 1b. than the 1 and 2 lb. pack- | 
ages. 

All barrels and kegs should be thoroughly cleansed, 
hoops tightened, and weighed before filling, and the 
“tare”? distinctly marked or branded on the head, 
Uneclean packages, with no tare marked on them, 
are not easily placed. Frequently, sale of such is 
only effected subject to emptying packages and | 
thereby determining the tare, while the tare marked 
on nice clean packages, from reputable shippers, is 
hardly ever questioned. The tare should also be dis- 
tinetly marked on the outside of comb honey. 

Extracted boney sells most readily in cold weather, 
though the sale does not suffer in warm weather. 
We have sold some new extracted honey in barrels, 
from Arkansas, at 9+, ce. per ib. New comb, | box, 
from same State, at 2le. per Ib. Beeswax scarce at 
24 to 25e. per Ib. R, C. GREER & Co., 

Per Schieferdecker. 
CHICAGO, June 2, 1882. 

The difference in the price of honey put up in bar- 
rels, and that in kegs of 50 to 175 Ibs., is little, if any, 
for the general market. That put up in tin pails of 
from 10 to 114 lbs. weight, and in 1 to 2 1b. glass jars, 
sells at from % tolcent more per Ib. than the bar- 
rels and kegs — not more than enough to cover the 
difference in cost of package. 

There is a difference of from 1to2 cents per Ib. 
between 1, 114, and 2 Ib. packages of comb honey. 

There are demands for all sizes of packages con- 
taining extracted honey. while for comb honey there 
is a profitable demand only for that which is put up 
in single-comb sections holding from 1 to 2 Ibs. each. 

The apiaries of the North report excellent pros- | 
pects for the honey-gathering. 


H. A. BURNETT. 


New York, June 2, 1882, 

We are often asked, What is the difference in price 
per lb. between extracted honey put up in barrels of 
about 300 to 500 Ibs., and that in spruce kegs of 50, 
100, and 175 Ibs.? also, what is the difference in price 
per Ib. between 1, 1%, and 2 Ib. sections? To these 
questions we reply as follows: — 

1. Our wholesale trade will pay no difference in 
the price, owing to the fact that the bulk of extract- | 
ed honey is used for manufacturing purposes, al- 
though we often find dealers who will take 50, 100, 
and 175 lb. packages in preference to larger ones, at | 
the same price, as they find them more convenient 
to handle. Honey put up in 114, 2%, 5, and 10 Ib. tin | 
pails rarely find ready purchasers, because extract- | 
ed honey will granulate, and in this condition finds 
very slow sale. We therefore advise bee-keepers to 
pack their extracted honey for this market either in 
tirkins holding from 150 to 175 lbs., or in small bar- | 
rels of about 800 lbs. net. In these packages they | 
are most salable for the general trade. By this meth- | 
od regular dealers can always place their goods be- | 
fore the mnblic, looking fresh, clear, and transparent. | 

2. Cumb honey put upin 1-lb. sections, no glass, 
finds readier sale than 2-lb. sections, besides bring- | 
ing 2c. per lb. higher price, as long as they remain on 





the market. As soon as gone, however, the 2-Ib. 
panren sell fully as well as the 1-lb. sections did. 
y 2-lb. sections we mean that the section should be 


| well filled and glassed, and should not weigh over 2 


lbs. gross. Sections weighing 1% lbs. gross will not 
sell any better than the 2-lb. sections. We think, as 
a general rule, that a section measuring 5x54 inches 
makes avery desirable package, and would tind very 


| ready sale. 


We would advise all bee-keepers to pay more at- 
tention to the grading of comb honey and the giu- 
ing of the glass to the sections, as often, when show- 
ing up the honey to customers, the glass drops off 


| completely. This is very often the cause of losing 
, the sale entirely, or of baving to make an allowance 
| in price on account of the defect. Fault is some- 
' times found with prices obtained for honey because 


some lots have sold for one or two cents per pound 


| more than others. This difference is mostly due to 


the mistake the bee-keeper makes in grading, and 
fastening the glass to sections. We could mention 


| several bee-keepers who pay special attention to 


grading comb honey for market, always making two 
separate grades of white honey, the result of which 
is the highest market price for each grade. We 
notice that parties who complain of prices put up 
two grades of white honey in one crate, and the re- 
sult is that their honey sells at the price of the in- 
ferior grade only. In a great many cases they also 
pack wixed grades in the same crate with the best 
white honey. Mixed honey does not, as a rule, sell 
for any better price than a good article of buck- 


| wheat, although it has the preference at the same 


figure. Mixed honey should therefore always be 
packed by itself, and graded as such. 
In addition to care in grading, in order to obtain 


| full market prices, it is necessary tohave a neat and 


attractive crate for shipping purposes. Such a crate 
should contain 24 1-lb. sections, and weigh from 22 to 
24 lbs , or 122-lb. sections, weighing the same. 
H. K. & F. B. ToursBer & Co.. 
Per J. M. MeCaul. 


Boston, May 27, 1882. 
floney in kegs and half-barrels sells from % tol 
cent higher per |b. than in barrels, and in cans from 
5 to 10 Ibs. weight, and lighter, from % to 1 cent bhigh- 
er than that in kegs and half-barrels. Tins and glass 
jars (10 Ib. tins) sell best. 

One-pound packages of comb boney sell at from 2 
to 4 cents higher than 1'5 and 2 lb, poenneee: More 
1-lb. packages should be produced. Half-lb. pack- 
aves ure also wanted at 2 to 4cents per lb. more than 
1 lb., and 4 to 8 cents more than 2 lb. Glassed sec- 
tions are not wanted. 

The first new white comb honey in 1 and 2 lb, sec- 
tions will bring a good price here. 

CROCKER & BLAKE. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 26, 1882. 

Your favor of the 25th is at hand. Wetake much 
pleasure in answering your several questions, and 
also add a few thoughts which bear on the subject. 

The price of honey put up in barrels of 300 lbs. is 
about one cent less than that put up in 50-lb, kegs, 
or about 10 cents per lb. The price of 50-lb. kegs is 
nbout the same as 50 to 60 lb. tin cans, say ten cents. 
The 30, 25, 10, 5, and 2% Ib. tin cans and pails bring 
about one cent more, say 12 cents. We give these 
prices merely as a basis, in order to show about the 
difference. 

The demand for honey in full barrels is very un- 
certain, It is bought only by manufacturers and 
large dealers, and such are few and far between. 
The 50-lb. packages are usually bought by small 
druggists, and are therefore in better demand. The 
30, 25, and 10 lb, packages generally go in the same 
direction. The packages of 5 lbs. and less are taken 


by the grocery dealers, and are sold direct to families _ 


for table use. This trade, of course, takes the larg- 
est quantity, and can be better depended upon for 


| constant demand. In our opinion it will not be 


many years before this latter trade will be fully de- 
veloped, although it has taken years to wear off the 


| prejudice against strained and extracted honey, es- 


pecially where candied. The press, the great molder 
of public opinion,is one medium through which this 
rejudice can be overcome; but the chief meaus 
ies in the hands of bee-keepers and dealers them- 
selves, by being honest, putting up only the best 
qualities, and strictly pure honey, with a warrant 
of purity over the producer’s name. 

In comb honey there is usually a difference of 1 to 
2 cents per lb. in favor of the one-pound sections, 


quality, appearance, and condition being equal; be- 
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sides, the 1-lb. sections find a more ready sale. 
When honey is scarce, these differences are often 
set aside, and thus it happens that 1% and 2 Ib. sec- 
tions bring the same price as 1-lb.; for it is the duty 
of the commission merchants to take advantage of 
such a state of the market for the benefit of his con- 
signee. 

Comb honey must be graded all throughout the 
erate of uniform color, and the sections well filled. 
Showing the best only on the outside, and filling the 
interior with a lower grade, works disastrously to 
the shipper, and is not even policy. The more at- 
tractive in appearance the honey is, the quicker the 
sale and the better the price. Honest grading tells 
very quickly, purchasers usually leaving orders for 
the whole of the next consignment of the brand 
which has pleased them in this respect. Thusit will 
be seen, that while the market may be filled with a 
fair quality, these special brands find ready sale on 
arrival, whilst others drag, causing returns to come 
in slowly. 

Another cause of slow returns, for which com- 
mission merchants are often unjustly blamed, is the 
failure on the part of shippers to have the tare of 
the cases marked on each package. In such in- 
stances, when sales are made the tare of the cases 
must remain unsettled until they are returned for 
settlement, which often takes weeks and months. 

Glass jars we would recommend only for the home 
market, not for shipping. 

Nice new crates, made to hold a single tier of sec- 
tions, and cheap enough to give away, will be the 
most desirable package for all concerned. 

A. C. KENDEL. 

As willbe seen from the above, the requirements of 
the different markets vary considerably, and ship- 
pers in packing will have to consult the taste of the 
market they propose to sellin. We might go on to 
considerable length and point out the differences, 
but it would make this already long article much 
longer, and it is not necessary, as every intelligent 
reader can easily see them for himself. 


The friends will notice that a half-pound 
section is mentioned and asked for in one of 
the above letters. We have made such,and 
had honey stored in them, but I am inclined 
to think it will not pay, unless we could 
have almost as much for a4-lb. section as we 
get for a pound, as the bees are so loth to 
use these very small receptacles. As the 
matter comes up, I can not but revert to 
what I said many years ago, that if a plan 
could be devised for dividing up large sheets 
of honey into nice little squares, without any 
dripping or waste, bee-keepers could afford 
to pay thousands of dollars for such a pro- 
cess. Willitever be done? The 1-lb. sec- 
tion grew out of an attempt to solve this 
problem, and is as near it as any thing yet 
furnished, probably. Who will start the 
thing with a suggestion? 

— in 
FRIEND ATCHLEY IN 1882. 


280 FINISHED SECTIONS FROM A HIVE ALREADY. 
FEW words for friends James Bannon, of 
A Archie, Pa., and R. C. Taylor, of Wilmington, 
N.C. My friends, it seems a little like mak- 
ing fun of my report for last year; but I don’t 
know how you term it, from your letters in 
GLEANINGS. Friend Bannon says he would give 
$25.00 for a hive of bees that would make 580 Ibs. of 
honey in 24 days, or in a whole season. So would 
almost anybody; but the queen from that hive 
alone can’t be bought for $25.00, even if she is only 
a daughter of a dollar queen. 
Friend Taylor, I am going to watch for that big 
snake story from that little bunch of bees that re- 
turned to you. If you both will come down, I will 














show you how Texas bees are managed, but I won’t 
have much time to talk with you, except after dark 
and before daylight, for I have more than one big 
booming colony this season, or fifty-one either. 

Iam running that big colony this season, and sey- 
eral others, for comb honey, and the big one has al- 
ready turned off 280 finished one-pound sections, or 
5 Simplicity cap fulls, and 112 more ready to seai up, 
and some more colonies not far behind; and if mint 
continues to bloom all through this month, as it 
usually does when it rains enough, God knows how 
much they will make, for I don’t. I have often 
heard of bees becoming lazy or disgusted after gath- 
ering so much honey, or so much being fed to them; 
but none of my colonies have made a flinch yet. 

Now, friends, [ know this all looks big to some; 
but if you want it proven, it can be done by four 
other persons besides myself, and one of them a 
preacher. We have bee-keepers all around us, but 
they don’t seem to get any thing but ordinary yields; 
the reason why, I can not tell. Friends, if youcould 
see my two little boys Willie and Charlie, aged 5 and 
7 years, with bee faces on, smokers in hand, caging 
and introducing queens, and hiving swarms, and 
telling what such and such hives needed, I think you 
would wonder whether we were not going to get all 
the honey there was in the fields, saying nothing 
about pa and ma as bee-keepers, who often stop to 
get breath a minute, and thank God, while the 
children are at the other end of the apiary examin- 
ing from hive to hive to see what is needed. 

Dallas, Tex., June 10, 1882. E. J. ATCHLEY. 

Oh OO -”:~‘—S 
EXPLANATION. 





HOW DOOLITTE GETS HONEY EVERY YEAR, 





3) Y referring to page 75 of present volume of 

» GLEANINGS, it will be seen that J. A. Buchan- 
an draws some conclusions, after which friend 
Root makes some comments, the explanation of 
which is the purpose of this article. When [ first 
commenced bee-keeping I was greatly benefited by 
the writings of E. Gallup, M. Quinby, A. I. Root, 
Adam Grimm, and many others; for by their writ- 
ings I learned my A B C in bee culture. My first 
year of bee-keeping resulted in 12 Ibs. of surplus 
box honey, and one swarm from the two I had 
bought to commence with. The next season I ob- 
tained about 25 lbs. surplus from each hive I had 
in the spring, on an average. At the end of the 
fourth season I chronicled an average of 80 lbs. box 
honey as the average surplus for each stock in the 
spring. During these four years I had studied, read, 
and practiced all my wakeful hours, about the bees, 
for I never spent an hour in my life in work pertain- 
ing to bee culture without its being a real pleasure 
tome. Many a night have I lain awake from one to 
three hours, planning how to accomplish some re- 
sult I desired to achieve in regard to the practical 
part of apiculture. Although no scholar, and hav- 
ing scarcely the advantage of a common-school edu- 
cation, I felt that I ought to write for publication, 
thereby adding the little I might discover from time 
to time, to the general fund of knowledge, thus help- 
ing others what I could to pay in a small measure 
the debt of gratitude I owed for the instruction I 
had gained from the writings of others. Hence I 
began to write; and as the editors kindly fixed up 
my articles so as to make them presentable, I had 
the lightest part of the job in jotting down my dis- 
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connected sentences, And to-day finds me still scrib- | use than a field full of men to hoe corn would be at 


bling away, trying to tell what | know concerning 
practical bee-keeping. 


But I sec that, of late, some | 


| 
| 
| 


think that ** Doolittle’’ is writing only for the sake | 
of giving a big report, to make it appear that * Jam | 


a big bee-man.” 
really think that, because you could not reconcile a 


Now, friend Buchanan, cid you | 


nive full of honey in the fall with a small brood- | 


chamber, or were you a little jealous? 


At first I) 


hesitated about giving in a report at all; but when 1 | 


looked back over the past, and saw how eagerly I 
followed the plans of those who backed up their 


system of management with a good report each fall, | 


| saw that, if any confidence were placed in my | 
methods, it would be necessary for me to show the | 
Right here I wish to say, | 


success of those methods. 
that I never yet reported a pound of honey but that 


was actually sold; so the insinuation of something | 
If you wish to) 


else, falls barmless to the ground. 


that season of the year: for June is the time we hoe 
corn in this latitude. Again, if we do not have this 
brood and bees in time for the honey harvest, all 
the extra powers of the queen are spent in vain; for 
it would be like getting a lot of bands to hoe corn in 
September, after the corn was ripe. Once more: If 
the hive is not full of brood when the honey harvest 
opens, the bees will store their first boney in the 
brood-combs instead of going at once into the box- 
es; and if a start is thus first made in the body of 
the hive, the bees will idle away their time to a 
greater or less extent, as they are loth to work in 
the boxes at all. “Enough is as guvod as a feast,”’ 
and so 25 Ibs. of honey in the brood-chamber the 
first of Oct. is just as good as 50 Ibs.; and as arule I 


have 25 lbs. in my small brood-chamber, while with 


learn farming,to Whom do you go, tothe man whose | 
furm grows up to weeds and bricrs, or to the man | 
| each hive in the fall, and equalize the stores so that 


who produces good crops each year? 


At our N. E. B. K. Association there is usually a | 


person who is always telling his methods of manage- 
ment. 
E. D. Clark, an excellent, practical bee-keeper, said 


While he was giving a long barangue over it, | 


tome, “I double his yield of boney every year; and | 
| there is cnough, 2nd then make them self-support- 


until he can better his reports, I don’t care for his 
methods.”” 
sentence, why I have reported cach year. 

But, tothe next point: * Colonies so managed are 
not self-supporting.” 
how I have advised that the bees be made self-sup- 
porting, and not only this, but that cach bee-keeper 
so control his expenses that he is self-supporting 
also? To show that my bees have been so mun- 
aged as to live without ‘‘resorting to feeding for 
winter supplies,’ I will say, that for the past nine 
years in which | have reported, I have feed only two 
barrels of sugar, which was in the spring of 1878, aft- 
cra failure of honey in the apple blossoms. When 
I read of so much feeding of bees as others report, 
I don't see the need of it; but as I presume they do, 
lam willing they should do as they think best. But, 
says L., since with your small hive the frames will 
‘be filled with brood, the bees must store all their 
honey in the surplus boxes;” from whence comes 
your honey for winter? Well, itis in this way: Aft- 
ter I bave worked my bees soas to get every cell 
full of brood as far as possible, the boxes are put up- 
on the hive, after which, it will be remembered, I 
have advised letting the bees alone, unless some- 
thing of necessity occurs, such as loss of queen, get- 
ting a frame of brood for queen-rearing, etc., which 
demand that the hive should be opened. Now, by 
thus leaving the hive alone, the queen, which has 
heretofore been somewhat overtaxed, takes a partial 
rest; and as the young bees hatch, the bees fill the 
outside combs with honey, as well as the upper parts 
of the frames. This part of the matter, my friends 
opposed to small hives seem to have forgotten. 

The main secret of success is the getting of the 
combs literally full of brood before the honey har- 
vest, thus getting a full force of workers ready for 
the field just. when they are needed. What man is 
there who hiresa lot of hands to hoe corn before the 
corn is up? Not one; but they wait until the corn 
is ready to hee, and then have the help. Just so we 
want cur bees at the right time, to have them 
profitable. A bive full of bees in Aprilis of no more 


Thus I have given you, in Mr. Clark’s 


large ones the average will be 50 Ibs.; and I have al- 
ready shown why that £5 extra lbs. is far more profit- 
able in the sections than inthe brood-chamber, aside 


from its selling value. Of course, 1 have to see to 


all have the 25 Ibs., which would not bave to be done 
with the large hives, for the lightest would doubt- 
less have that amount. If there is not enough hon- 
ey in the yard to make the 25 lbs. on an average, as 
wus the cause in 1576, 1 double my stocks down till 


ing. If | can impress upon the minds of the readers 


| these two facts, that, toget plenty of bees in just the 
| right time forthe honey harvest, and the hive full 


Had you forgotten, friend B., | 


of brocd at this time, is the great secret of success- 


| ful bee culture, I shall not have written in vain. 





| your humble servant? 


Now a word to friend Root. As I read, * If friend 
Doolittle would get along without the losses he sus- 
tains in wintering so almost invariably, we should 
have still more faith in his peculiar plan of manage- 
ment.’”” My mind was carried back to my visit at 
Medina, Ohio, in 1876, at which time friend R. told 
me he believed it was bis sphere to teach the bee- 
keepers of the world, through GLEANINGS, which 
we all know has proven true. Now, friend R., shall 
we lose our faith in your teachings because you 
don’t suceced in wintering bees any better than does 
Nay! [rejoice to see a man 
winter his becs every time; still, I respect the teach- 
ings of the man the more who loses half of bis bees 
every winter, and still clears $2.00 off the half left, 
than the man who winters the whole and clears a dol- 
lar. Geo. T. Wheeler once said to me, after losing 
nearly all his bees during the winter, “I can make 
500 per cent on money invested in bees from sum- 
mer management, and buy my bees of my more suc- 
cesstul wintering neighbors, while they make only 
250 per cent out of their bees, total receipts all 
counted.” G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 16, 1€82. 

I believe I agree with you, very nearly at 
least, friend D., and was rather anxious to 
have you quote my reply to friend Buchanan 
when I said, ** If a bee-keeper makes money 
with his bees, year after year, we have hard- 
ly aright to find fault.””. You are right, too, 
when you intimate that successful wintering 
alone does not make one up to the highest 
point in modern bee culture. It has been 
several times suggested, that a smart, up-to- 
the-times bee-man could make money by 
selling out in the fall and buying his bees 
new every spring, and I haven’t a doubt of 
it; so that successful wintering is not really 
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an essential condition to success after all; 


but for all that, I should be a litte ashamed 
to buy all my bees every spring. 
H. A. BURCH & CO. 


y* our June No. we had considerable en- 
SM couragement that friend Iurch was go- 
— ing to fill at least a part of his orders 
this season. It is now July, and no word 
has come from any o7 his customers of hay- 
ing received bees or any thing else. If bees 
are sent now, they will be like those sent out 
last fall — of little use to those who receive 
them. Hearing that Mr. B. had quite an 
apiary this season, I wrote him, after our 
Jast number had gone out, asking if he would 
be so kind as to let the friends know what to 
depend on, or at least let us know about how 
many bees he had, with which to fill orders. 
Ilere is his reply : — 

Friend Root :—Certainly; yet our matters are in 
such « shape at present that we hardly feel at liber- 
ty to comply with your suggestion. Will give the 
matter due consideration, and may possibly forward 
you such a statement in time for publication in 
your July No. H. A. Burca & Co. 

South Haven, Mich., June 8, 1882. 

I presume it will be as well to consider 
now, Without further delay, how we may 
have this business settled up, so far as it con- 
cerns myself. Those who were not bona-fide 
subscribers to GLEANINGS when they sent 
their orders to Burch & Co., have, of course, 
no claim on me; neither have those who, al- 
though they may have been subscribers, 
were induced to send by receiving Mr. b.’s 
circular, or seeing his advertisement in some 
other publication. I shall have to trust to 
your word and honor on this last point; but 


Lam not afraid, for I have found bee-men, | 


the most of them, remarkably truthful. If 
you deceive me, you may get some of my 
money ; but you will lose in the happiness of 
a clear conscience, and in the eternal sum- 
ming-up that is to come to us all. 

Now to the remainder, to those who did 
send money to burch & Co. solely because 
the latter advertised in GLEANINGS, I would 


make the following plea: First, my purpose | 
in wording my remarks about advertisers, | 


was to guard against being taken in b 
swindlers, or such men as N. C. Mitchell, 
who make it a constant practice to receive 
money, without any purpose of making any 
return. Mr. Burch has been for many years 
a business man, and has been promptenough, 
at least, to build up quite a business. He for 
years stood in good repute by the great mass 
of our bee-keepers. We have letters from 
him where he refused to receive more mon- 
ey. I never intended to hold myself respon- 
sible for men who failed in business. My 
friends, I will submit it to you, and I beg of 
you to answer me without prejudice: Do 
you think I should pay the debts of a man 
who fails in business, because of my guaran- 
tee on my advertisers ? 

One more point,and I am done. In the 
August No. of last year I said this :— 

If Mr. Burch, or any other one, fails to send the 


goods, Or return the money, I will pay back the 
amount as soon as it is determined that it can not 


Do you wish to know why I am not as 
good as my word, and why I do not pay all 
these bills without further words, this is my 
plea: The amount then was about $200 or 
such a matter. To my great astonishment, 
l learned, after this had gone out, that he 
had received nearer two thousand than two 
hundred. Does this make any difference ? 
Perhaps an illustration will make it look a 
little more as it does to me. Whenfdn. was 
first sent out, years ago, I made for Mr. 
Burch, out of his own wax, a small lot. The 
amount we received for working the wax 
was something like five or ten dollars, per- 
laps. It did not please him. After some 
considerable ecrrespondence, rectifying mis- 
takes, he still complained, and I, perhaps a 
little petulantly, told him to say what amount 
would make it satisfactory, and I would pay 
it. He demanded $50.00. I meditated a 
good while asto what I should do. I had al- 
ways been aman of my word, and I did not 
see any way to get outof a fair and square 
promise. 1 sent the fifty dollars. Did I do 
right ? Suppose he had demanded five hun- 
dred, or five thousand. Would it still have 
been my duty as a man or a Christian to 

‘have made my word good ? ‘This brings out 
the point, that every promise given is to be 
taken in the spirit of it, and not the letter. If 
we hold a man to what we feel sure he meant, 
we should be satisfied without demand- 
ing the letter, or the exact words he used. 
Is it not true, that every promise given is to 
be taken within the bounds of reason ? 

No doubt you will think I ought to be 
careful of what promises I make, by this 
time. It is true, I ought to have learned 
more by experience. I have several times 
‘autioned our advertisers against promising 
to give satisfaction, unconditionally. 1 think, 
therefore, I will make no promise now; but 
I would ask all who think I honestly owe 
them, on this Burch matter, to say what 
amount I must pay them, to have the whole 
matter dropped pleasantly. Let us have all 
the claims sent in before the August No. 
comes out, if we can. I have been unwise, 
and perhaps foolish, and I will try to bear 
my punishment bravely. 


TT et i 


HONEY FROM THISTLE, AND HONEY 
FROM DANDELION,. 


SEND you by to-day’s mail a small package con- 
taining honey from thistle, and also dandelion, 
thinking perhaps you never saw honey from 

the former before. It has been in the hive since 

August last. T. C. CRILLY. 

Grafton, O., vune 15, 1882. 


The honey from dandelien is lighter in 
color and milder in flavor than what we 
have been in the habit of considering dande- 
lion honey; but as it had candied, this may 
have made a changeinit. That from thistle 
is dark, but perfectly clear, and of much 
finer flavor than the dandelion honey. I can 
hardly suppose anybody would raise thistles 
on purpose for honey; but in tracts where 
thistles are suffered to grow in great abund- 
ance, it may be that hives might be profita- 
bly located. ‘Thanks for the samples, friend 


33, Ries. 


be collected of such advertiser. | Crilly. 
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THE WI eeneapenanhed PROBLEM. 


COTTON SEED VERSUS CHAFF. 


article from Mr. Geo. Grimm, which would 

seem to convey the idea, that ‘some safe out- 
door winter protection, so as to bring the colonies 
out strong in the spring,” is the great desideratum, 
“even if it costs ten dollars per hive,’ ete. The 
cellar is too much trouble, and not satisfactory; 
chaff and stable manure are unsatisfactory also. 
He asks the question, ‘‘ How can we do it ?” 

We wish to exclude dampness as well as cold. 
florse manure is a regular steam generator, there- 
fore it will not do. Some friend suggests sawdust. 
It can be packed until it is very dense, and it will, 
perhaps, remain so, and it is a tolerably good ab- 
sorbent, and is also the best retainer in the world. 
All creation can not dry a wet compact pile of saw- 
dust. Iam, therefore, dubious as to its adaptability. 

Now, in my section of North Carolina we have, or 
at least take, but little trouble wintering our bees 
out of doors, ete. But we do have, or, rather, did 
have, lots of trouble wintering sweet potatoes. Re- 
cently I have found that, by making a large box, 
similar to your chaff hive in construction, and pack- 
ing it with cotton seed, then putting in my potatoes, 
and covering them with an &-inch layer of seed, that 
I can save potatoes any season. 
potatoes over winter has become a pleasant, paying 
pastime, rather than a wearisome, money- losing 
labor. Cotton seeds are heavy enough to be packed 
very densely, and the peculiar lint that remains on 
them after ginning, repels rather than absorbs all 
the moisture. Of course, I insert good ventilation 
in my box of potatoes. Ihave never heard of bees 
geing wintered in that way, but I reason from anal- 
ogy, and I do firmly believe that, in cotton seed, we 
have the very thing Mr. Grimm is looking for, and 
ata far less cost than $10.00 per hive. 

Now, friend Root, I have a proposition to make 
you: 


-@ GLEANINGS, page 166, April No., appears an 
4) 


hive, giving six inches space; insert in each side (5 
sides) a wire ventilator, in form of oblong cube, 4 


inches square, long enough to reach clear through | 
to the combs; prepare a sliding cover for each ven- | 


tilator, so they can be closed and opened as the 


weather may require more or less of them to be | 
| just cut a half-circle with the can-opener, and bend 


open. Pack it full of dry cotton seed, tight as you 


can pack them; put into a good average colony as 
| Side up and punch a few holes in the top so there 


to bees and stores, and set them in ashelter with one 
whole side open, like the one for swarm-hiving im- 


piements, a sketch of which you give usin A BC — | 
side open to the south, the other sides, or side and | 
ends, closed very closely, and shed deep enough that | 
snow and rain will not blow in on them, and then | 
open and shut ventilators all winter, as weather may | 


require, ete. 

Such a hive, I am confident, will stand the winter, 
and come out strongin spring. The seeds are cheap, 
costing from 8 to 15 cts. per bushei of 32 lbs. retail, 
and the same seed will do 100 years, if kept in the 
dry, so the final cost will be far less than Mr. Grimm’s 
proposition of $10.00. 

If you conclude to try cotton seed, you might fill 


the shelter all around the hive with straw, during | 


the coldest weather, as an additional protection; | 
_ cans about here like those you describe, but 


and don’t forget to give good upward ventilation. | 
During the winter of 1880-'81, all who put up potas | 


Indeed, keeping | 


I will furnish you the cotton seed next fall | 
for nothing, if you will make a hive like the chaff . 


|and dust to escape. I 


} 
' toes in coal dust, chaff, sawdust, and pine straw, lost 


all their potatocs, and all of us who used cotton 
seed saved all our A ep iges ROMEO. 

Triangle, Lincoln Co., N. C., May 23, 1882. 

I am sure we are very much obliged, friend 
R.; for if you haven’t told us how to winter 
bees, you certainly have told us how to win- 
ter sweet potatoes. I will cheerfully give 
the cotton seed a trial, if you wish; but as 
our bees winter already as it is, in ‘chaff, I 
don’t see how the experiment is to prove any 
thing definitely. It seems to me, operating 
ventilators, five to a hive, on two or three 
hundred hives, would be rather tedious: our 
chaft hive, as it is, usually runs itself six 
months of the year without any care. We 
expect the porous chaff to furnish all the 
ventilators needed. I am now inclined to 
think that cotton seed, properly disposed, 
will do excellently, and, if I mistake not, re- 
ports from it have been already given in our 
back volumes. 

nn 


A STOOL FOR THE APIARY. 


INCLOSE a drawing ads a 5 stool that I have used 
ci in my apiary for more thana year. The points 
= in its favor are these: It is just about the 
cheapest and simplest thing of the kind that can be 
made. The whole thing is madeina few minutes, 
out of an oil-can, some strips of wood, and a few 
nails and rivets. It is lighter than any thing that 
can be made of wood, and as strong and durable. 
The pocket on the front side will hold all the tools 
that it is necessary to carry from hive to hive. I 
should greatly object to carrying around a whole 
‘* work-box,”’ and using about @alf the tools it is 
filled with. Set the stool down by the hive with the 
pocket in front of you, and when you sit down you 
have the pocket just between your knees, always 
ready to drop your queen-cages, hammer, screw- 


| driver, ete., in. 
; 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING STOOL. 

Get an old oil-can, cut out the top with a common 
can-opener, leaving about two inches of margin 
around the outside. Now cut some narrow strips of 
pine to fit the inside, thus making a wooden frame 
to stiffen the lower edge; bend the tin down over 
the strips, and fasten with wrought nails driven 
from the outside. To makethe hole for the hand, 
up the tin inside of the can. Now set the can right 
will be no danger of sitting down in rain water. 

The cut will show how 
to make the pocket. It 
should be fastened on so 
as to stand out about % 3 
inch from the can, atthe x 
bottom, to allow water” 




















think, if you queen-raisers will make and use one of 


| these cans, you will findthem tosavea great amount 
of trouble and a pain in the back when you have to 


stoop over your nuclei all day. Wa. L. STILEs. 
Austin, Tex., May 13, 1882. 
Your seat is certainly i ingenious, friend S., 
and it combines lightness with strength, to 


a very unusual degree. We do not have oil- 


_I presume they are plenty in other loc: alities, 
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as I have heard them so often mentioned. It 
has occurred to me, since seeing your de- 
scription, that we might get up a similar 
stool, neatly painted, for about half a dollar. 
I think I should prefer that pocket inside, 
out of the rain, if a shower should happen to 
come up unexpectedly. Of course, it might 
be carried in every time you stopped work, 
but it takes more time than it would to just 
ci it where you worked last. Can’t it be 
made to hold a smoker. fuel, and matches, 
inside of its voluminous hollowness? You 
know you could turn it up when you wanted 
to get them out, and thus do away with the 
necessity for any such rigging as a door. 
Who will give us the best one, made of tin ? 


ee ee 
WHAT IS THE MATTER? 





WHY DO QUEENS DIE SUDDENLY, ETC.? 


} N August last,I introduced safely a selected 

tested queen, purchased from you, into a col- 
“— ony of hybrids. She was accepted, and began 
laying the same duy she was introduced. About 
the middle of March I examined her colony, and 
found she had then filled 4 American frames with 
brood and eggs. May 10th she was still laying very 
freely, but on the 22d day of May I started to trans- 
fer her colony from an American to a Simplicity 
hive, and the first thing I noticed was about 20 queen- 
cells. Upon looking further, I found plenty of 
capped brood, and bees just hatching, but no larvze 
or eggs; and upon carefully searching in front of 
the hive, I found the queen dead. The comb in this 
hive was drawn up from foundation, and there was 
not a drone-cell, of a hatched drone in the hive. 
Now, why should the bees supersede a young queen, 
or why should a queen die when apparently in per- 
fect vigor? 

The matter is a mystery to me, for she must have 
been laying profusely, up to the time of her death, 
forshe had filled 7 out of the 9 frames completely 
full of brood. If any one can give a reason for the 
above state of things, I should like to have them. 
I had supposed that queens gave some signs of ap- 
proaching dissolution, either by laying no eggs at 


all, or else by laying drone eggs only; but in this | 


case, no warning of any kind was given, and she 
apparently died in the harness. J. E. POND, JR. 

Foxboro, Mass., May 25, 1882. 

Although such cases are not very frequent, 
friend Pond, they do sometimes occur, and I 
have several times in my experience found 
queens dead in front of the hive, under just 
such circumstances. I have wondered if it 
were not possible they died suddenly from 
over-exertion in this very matter. While L 
am about it, I wish to call attention to a 
general truth right here. Man, as well as 
animals, is liable to die suddenly. I believe 
physicians usually find a cause for it, but it 
is not always apparent to the eyes of average 
humanity. The best queen in the world is 
liable to die any day, and at any age of her 
life ; and the best watch in the world is lia- 
ble to stop at any moment, and perhaps the 
very first day the purchaser has carried it. 
If the one of whom you bought it had car- 
ried it a year, and it never stopped, it would 
seem unlikely it should stop very soon after 
he sold it ; still. as there has got to be a first 





time for every thing, it is very unreasonable 
to dispute his word on such grounds. Friend 
Pond has not complained, I know ; but how 
often we hear purchasers say they believe 
they have been humbugged with an old 
worn-out queen, because she lived only a 
short time! A man bought a Waterbury 

yratch, and was quite indignant because it 
ran well just thirty days and no more, jump- 
ing at the conclusion that the manufacturer 
made them purposely so they would run that 
length of time to escape the warrant, and 
then stop, — as if they could be so mean if 
they would. Another buys a dollar queen, 
and she never lays an egg, and he straight- 
way condemns all dollar queens; the man 
who sent her, knowing she laid splendidly in 
his own apiary, declares the one who re- 
ceived her has falsified, just to get another 
queen for nothing. Both rush hastily at 
conclusions, because something has come up 
contrary to their experience. [ tell you, my 
friends, we all need a more teachable atti- 
tude, and a great deal more faith in each 
other. 

———___—_——> 090 <———____— 
THE FIRST QUEEN-CAGE EVER SENT 
THROUGH THE MAILS. 


AN INTERESTING REMINISCENCE. 

Y kom perusing the bee journals, I take it that 
. the shipping queen-cage is a thing that at- 

tracts the attention of bee-keeping philoso- 
phers and savants whose faculties are taxed to the 
utmost in the attempt to improve —perfect—a 
“ shipping-cage.”’ I can’t give you a connected his- 
tory of queen-cages for mailing, but I will tell you 
all about the first one that was ever mailed. In 186% 
when breeders of Italian queens began to send 
queens to their patrons, they shipped by express. I 
received queens from P.J. Malran, of Philadelphia 
(who was the first to surceed in importing colonies 
of Italian bees), and I received queens from friend 
Langstroth, of Oxford, Ohio. At that time there 
was no express office in my locality. I had to get 
them from an express Office 20 miles distant. This 
was so inconvenient that it occurred to me that the 
queens might be transported through the mails. 
Accordingly, I wrote to Rev. L. L, Langstroth (in 
July, 1862 or 63), inquiring what he thought of the 
idea of mailing. He responded with an answer un- 
favorable to that mode of transportation. But I 
have a way or will of my own, 80 I took a paper box 
from the store, some 24%x14x% inches, put a bit of 
honey-comb in one end of it, tacked it with needle 
and thread. Then I opened a hive, took therefrom a 
queen with a few workers, shut them in the box, 
sealed a wrapper around it, punched a few holes 
through it, and mailed the package to the address of 
Mr. Langstroth. In due time I received a letter 
from him, and a package —a cage with a fine Italian 
queen, and several dead workers. The cage was a 
“poor stick’’—pine, 8-square, some 3 inches long, 
having a % hole nearly through its length, and a 
piece of honey-combin the bottom, then the bees 
shutin with a wire web overthe open end. The 
queen arrived in a helpless condition, and died inan 
hour after. I reported the case to Mr. L., and he 
forwarded another in a different cage — larger. That 
came safely. 

Now, friends, you men of genius and of sense, I 
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eage; but remember, my first attempt was a suc- 

cess equal to any of the new-fangled cages of the 

* latter-day saints.” C. J. ROBINSON. 
Richford, N. Y., May, 1882, 


> ¢@0 Ge 


MAKING WIRED FRAMES WITHOUT 
ANY PIERCING, 


A NOVEL INVENTION. 





proper machine for piercing wired frames. I 
wish tosay, no such machine will ever be neces- 
sary. I have invented what I consider a better way 
to make wired frames—not use any piercer, but 
make the top-bar in two pieces, the bottom in one; 
the bottom-bar is only °s wide. Where the wires go 
onI sawin +4 inch or less on the edge of the bot- 
tom-bar, ard one piece of the top-bar is cut in on 
one edge the same; the frame is then put together, 
leaving off one piece of the top-bar, then the wire is 
run on instantly, as fast as taken from the spool, 
easily drawn tight and nice, braces and all, then 
the other piece is bradded on the side of top, and the 
frame is complete. 

The way I put them together: I make a board 
that will just fit the inside of the frame, nail cleats 
on the board around the edge so as to let the top and 
bottom bar rest on them just low enough so the 
surface of this board will be even all around where 
the wires goon. Youwill perceive that the bottom- 
bar is nailed one side of the center, so as to make 
the wires come in the center. I like it better than 
having the bottom in two pieces, or having it as 
wide as the top. It gives more room for sediment 
or dead bees to fall to the bottom-board. I use two 
sheets of wax, one on each side of the wires, and 
press them together with the Given dies; the wireis 
then in the center, and the wax is not cut half way 
off by the wires. I can wire 8 or 10 frames made in 
this way, and do it better, inthe time of wiring one 
the other way. 


i FIND in your May number an inquiry for a 


= 


To put on the wire, 
drive a small tack in 
/ | the upper right-hand 
\ /| corner; leave it up a 
little; take the spool in 
=o = your left hand, end of 
wire in yourright; twist it once or twice around the 
tack; pull it gently with your left hand; run on the 
braces, or diagonal wires, then run it up and down 
till you get back, and finish at the same tack. 

J.C. CLARK. 

Alden, Erie Co., N. Y., May 10, 1882. 

Perhaps our readers will get friend Clark’s 
idea a little plainer, if I say that, instead of 
drilling holes in the top and bottom bars, he 
simply cuts in with a saw. Suppose you 
take a board and make shallow saw-cuts 
across it, say 2 inches apart; well, if you rip 
off strips from this board, these cuts will be 
in each one. Now, instead of putting the 
wire through a hole, our friend simply drops 
it into this notch, or saw-cut, and then car- 
ries it along to the next, and so on. It can 
be done very rapidly, without question ; but 
I should not like a bottom-bar half width, 
nor a split top-bar, I fear. We tried top- 
bars in two pieces, several years ago, a8 a 























gave you the idea (necessity is the mother of inven- | 
tion); goon and improve on my original shipping- | 





way of putting in fdn., but we found it very 
hard to make a neat job and get the ends to- 
gether square so the frame would hang true. 
1 think 1 should rather have these notched 
strips tacked inside of an ordinary frame; 
but then we could not get at it to wire them, 
with such expedition. As friend Clark has 
it, the wires can be put on nicely, and with 
great precision. Reports from the Given 


| press, where two sheets of wax are used, one 
| on each side of the wires, are very favorable. 


It seems to me that fdn. made in this way 
should ship with hardly achance of its work- 
ing out. Hasfriend Heddon ever used them 
that way? Two sheets should give good 
fair walls on each side; and if the thin end 
ot one sheet matches the thick end of the 
other, we should have a very even frame of 
fdn. with the wires exactly in the center, and 
entirely out of sight. 


—————> 90 <———_-_—— 


FRIEND WILSON’S PERPLEXITY. 





INTRODUCING A QUEEN WITHOUT FINDING THE OLD 
ONE. 


should like to ask one or two. I received 

from you last July a cueen, and was intend- 
ing to put her into a hive something like a Sim- 
plicity. I looked for the old queen, but could not 
find her, and, after trying several times, and 
getting stung several times, I gave it up, and, being 
very much hurried with my business, and also be- 
ing afraid ny queen would die on my hands, I let 
her gointo an old American hive that I had, think- 
ing that she would stand one chance in a thousand 
of living. Now, that is a very slack way of doing 
business, I confess. I will only say in excuse, 
that I was very much hurried at that time. Well, I 
did not see any thing that indicated her presence in 
the hive until this spring, when I saw a very few 
yellow bees, but concluded they came from the oth- 
er hive, as I had one colony of Italians. Now, I win- 
tered my bees ina dark room in the basement of 
my barn; and when | took them out fora fly in the 
winter, I did not set them on their summer stands, 
and, consequently, the bees got somewhat mixed up, 
and there were a few yellow bees in almost all of the 
hives. Well, to return to the hive in question, I 
watched them closely this spring, and, after a week 
or two, did not see a yellow bee until the 23d of this 
month, when I was very much surprised to see yel- 
low bees going in and out, and, looking closely, I 
found that they were not the same shade of yellow 
as my other Italians, but had a,reddish cast, and 
they are increasing in quantity every day, nearly 
every tenth or twelfth one being yellow. 

Now for the questions: What was the reason that 
the yellow queen did not lay Jast season, and why 
should she all at once take a notion to raise a fam- 
ily? Of course, there must be two queens in the 
hive, or else she must have had two husbands. I 
should like very much to have your opinion on the 
subject, if you have time to give the subject a 
thought. Dr. J. A. WILSON. 

Hanover, Mich., May 29, 1882. 

My explanation would be this, friend W. : 
The queen you let in at the entrance was 
killed,and the hive afterward raised a queen 
that met an Italian drone. Your queen 1s, 


} S$ you do not have many questions to answer, I 
& 
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therefore, only one of the kind of hybrias 
that raise both black, Italian, and one and 
two banded bees. Or it may be that the 
queen we sent you proved to be a hybrid, 
and was received after your novel way of in- 
troducing, after all. 
rr So EO 
WHAT IS DZIERZON, AND WHAT IS 
BERLEPSCH ?! 


AND WHAT ARE WE ASSAILING? 


vanced in regard to the Dzierzon theory, and 

I do not propose to discuss the subject, ex- 
cept so far as to set myself right in the matter. 
That theory is laid down in thirteen distinct and 
separate propositions, the 9th of which contains the 
real subject-matter of discussion. The text of that 
proposition is as follows:— 


iA S you well say, enough of theory has been ad- 





“Alleggs germinated in the ovary of the queen | 


develop as males, unless impregnated by the male | 


sperm, while passing the mouth of the seminal sac, 


or spermatheca, when descending the oviduct. If | 


they be thus impregnated in the downward passage 
(which impregnation the queen can effect or not at 
pleasure), they develop as females.”’ 

Now, I have carefully studied the above proposi- 
tion, and nowhere can I see that it means more than 
that partheno-genesis is a quality of the queen-bee. 
I can nowhere find one word from which it cun be 
assumed that he intended to go one step further 
thin that in his theory. Berlepsch, however, in dis- 
cussing it, deduces therefrom the idea (which it 
seems to me has heretofore been taken for the the- 
ory itself), that the drone progeny of a fertile queen 
is in no way affected by the fertilization, and I think 
that any person, after a careful study of the propo+ 
sitions of Dzierzon by themselves, will come to the 
conclusion that lam correct, and that Berlepsch, 
and not DzierZon, should be credited with the idea 
that copulation does not affect the drone progeny of 
the queen-mother. J. E. POND, JR. 

Foxboro, Mass., Miiy, 1882. 

I dare say you are right, friend Pond, or 
pretty nearly right, at least. 
who have assailed the Dzierzon theory, but 
so far it has been found to stand like the 
hills, when the assailants got right down to 
what our old friend and benefactor did lay 
down for us. J should go a little slow in de- 
ciding against Berlepsch as well. 

a 
THE NEW BEE DISEASE, AGAIN. 
‘AN you give us any light as to disease among 
C bees, where some of them in occasional hives 
are affected similarly to the one herewith in- 
closed? Their wings shiver as their hinder part 
blackens, and the other bees soon cast them out. I 
have 90 colonies, and have seen them in several — 
possibly as many asten. Hayhurst tells me he sees 
them occasionally, but does not know the ailment. 

Bees wintered remarkably well in this locality, 
and one month ago they were nearly a month more 
forward than last year. The cold weather since that 
time has discouraged the queens, and necessitated 
feeding, so that we now stand just about as last 
year. 8. W. SALISBURY. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 13, 1882. 

This is the same disease mentioned on p. 


Many there are | 


290, June No., but I omitted to state there 
that it seems to be unaffected by the weath- 
er; and, in fact, the approach of warm 
weather seems sometimes to aggravate it. I 
believe it usually disappears of itself, after a 
time, although it has, in two cases, as I have 
before mentioned, resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the colony. -Whether it belongs dis- 
tinctively to Italians or not, I can not tell; 
but Lhaveseen itonly on Italians and hybrids. 


cc rrr 
ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE. 


ABOUT “TAKING NOTES” WHILE 


YOU READ, 


ALSO A WORD 


223, calls forth the following from my repos- 
_ itory of items. I would say that, during the 
last two years, I have made it a practice to give the 
different subjects, arising in connection with bee 
culture and honey-raising, a thorough and careful 


FPYHE letter of Mr. N. F. Case, May GLEANINGS, p. 
J | h) 
{ 

a) 


| investigation, reducing my deductionsto paper, and 





filing them away for future reference. Among the 
items treated will be found the following: — 
LOCATING AN APIARY. 

Your success in honey will depend largely upon 
the natural resources of honey in the surrounding 
neighborhood. Do not think of establishing a large 
apiary in a poor locality, bearing in mind that an 
average locality will give profitable pasturage to 
only about ten colonies to the square mile. Now, 
just in proportion to developing the resources, this 
number may be augmented. 

DEVELOPING THE RESOURCES FOR HONEY. 

No well-established apiary should think of resting 
its case entirely upon the natural resources, but 
should go about the work of developing the re- 
sources as though they were a part of the apiary it- 
self; in fact, it must go hand in hand, if you 
would make success sure. When we look around 
and see the large arca of waste places and roadsides 
that may be seeded down to good honey-plants, in- 
stead of growiug up to thistles and other noxious 
weeds, it certainly ought to be an incentive to all 
apiarians to employ at least their leisure hours, if 
they haveany,in such labor. I find fully as much 
happiness and pleasure in this part of the work as I 
do in taking off the nice filled sections. K. B. R. 

Bloomdale, O., May 8, 1882. 

So do I, friend R.; but I have never yet 
felt as sure that my work was a paying in- 
vestment when raising plants for honey, as 
when taking off filled sections. I know that 
apple-trees pay, and buckwheat pays, and 
locust-trees pay; but if one man were to 

lant all his bees would need of the above, 
1e would need to be a pretty big man, and 
to have a good many acres. My four thou- 
sand basswoods will probably yield a little 
crop of honey this year. You see, it is now 
just ten years since we planted them out. 
Iam sure I did not dream, while I was 
then engaged in setting them out, that the 
bee business would ever be where it now 
is. Perhaps when I gave those basswoods 
a start, they also gave me a start — who 
knows? And, friend R.,if we engage with 
enthusiasm in developing some such new 
industry, how do you know it does not give 
us an impetus that is worth all the experi- 
ment costs, even before the trees bud and 
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blossom sufliciently to pay in dollars and | 


cents? A neighbor wanted to buy that ten | 
acres a few days ago, on which I had, as | 
he thought, ‘t fooled away su much money.” | 
The land cost me $400. I told him he could 
have it for $2000 and no less, and I pre- | 
sume he thought I was crazier still. 


TT ep BR 


A STRING OF SUGGESTIONS FROM™ 
FRIEND BROOKS, 


THE SWARM-CATCHER, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Who will invent a simple division-board for both 
winter and summer use, one that will adjust itself to 
fit the hive bee-tight in every direction, and hang on 
the rabbets; also admit of letting the bees pass un- 
der it or not, as the operator desires, without lifting 


off the rabbets? 
THE WEATHER. 


Well, you all know how it is yourself. I sent South 


| fora nucleus containing drones, thinking to steala 
| march on my own bees, but that cold snap put an 


The bees killed them all off, almost 
I couid have saved them, perhaps, 


end to them. 
before I knew it. 


| by making them queenless, but the weather remain- 


Ses7 OU say, that if my swarm-catcher is not com” 
plete as it is,some of the bright boys and 
girls willbe sure to discover the * missing 
link ’’ ere the season passes. I could have made an 
addition to the model sent you, by inserting a tri- 
angular piece of cloth in the gap made when we lay 
down the side C, when hiving a swarm. I use it 
just as I sent it, and as shown in the illustration, as 
the bulk of the swarm generally clusters down on 
the apron with their caged queen. Those prefer- 
ring this gap filled out can have it so, using a thin 
piece of cloth, soit will easily fold inside the catcher | 
while catching the swarm. However, if it can be | 
improved in any way, “let’s have it.’” We can't 
have things too handy in the apiary. I see you have 
allowed me $5.00 for ‘* professional services’’ ren” 
dered the craft. Here's my [%", friend Root, with | 
many thanks. 

Now I should like to make a suggestion, and per- 
haps you can start another department in GLEAN- 


INGS, as you and I believe the majority of bee-keep- | 


ers are Opposed to patenting articles in the apiary. 
Could there not be an association formed of bee- | 
keepers for the “encouragement of inventors” of | 
non-patented articles for the apiarist’s use? Come | 
to think of it, friend Root, you haveit nearly started 
now. You pay for the idea of any thing you find to 
be new, and think will be a benetit to bee-keepers. 
Now, could you not think of some plan that would 
give more encouragement? How would it do to 
start a list of those who are wi!ling to pay for any 
thing that, after a trial, proves to be a benefit to 
them? Of course, there would be nothing compul- 
eory about it, and it would be optional with each 
one to pay nothing, or whatever he might think the 
idea worth to him. Subscribers to this list could 
also make their wants known, if any. For in- 
stance,— 
JoHNn Brown, Canton, Obio. 
Wanted.— Adjustable Division-board. 


We want an exchange of ideas, and something 
should- be done to bring it about. No doubt but 
there are many useful things being discovered that 
are kept from the public, simply because of the lack 
of “money inducement” to bring them out. Men 
generally, do not care to work for the glory of the 
thing; but let there be a little pay in it, and see how 
quickly they fall into line. The idea of patenting 
hives, ete.,is about dead. But let’s not bury invent- 
ive genius with it, but give it all encouragement 
possible, 

KLOER’S BEE-FEEDER, 

I used feeders like it ten years ago, and I know it 
to be a good feeder, The objections I had to it, as 
well as many others I have made, is that they must 
be taken off the hive to be refilled. Who will be first 
to get up a fecder to be used on top the frames, that 
will feed from the bottom close to the bees, and can 


how it can 
| trouble standing in the way is the fact that 


} secretion, or nectar; of the blossoms. 





be filled while on the hive, and show when it's empty? 


ed cold so long that I was prevented from rearing 


queens, and did not gain any time after all. I win- 
tered on summer stands this last winter; all came 
through in good condition except one I found queen- 
less this spring. I gave it a comb of brood and bees, 
and now they have a laying queen. We are baving 
warmer weather now, with plenty of drones flying, 
and queen-rearing under way. Jos. M. BROOKS. 

Columbus, Ind., May 5, 1882. 

I approve your suggestion in regard to a 


contribution for the encouragement of the 


friends who have given us valuable inven- 
tions, friend I5., but I do not at present see 
be carried out. The principal 


inventions which seem to promise a great 
deal at first glance, often never come into 


/ use at all, and those that are in use may be 
| dropped for something better to-morrow,— 


the Parker machine, for an illustration. 
— cc re Si 


| POBSONING THE BEES BECAUSE THEY 


INJURE THE FRUIT. 


af WANT to ask a favor of you in regard to bees 
if injuring fruit by working on the blossom. We 
— have some people here who have been putting 
out poison of some kind to kill the bees, and have 
accomplished it tosome extent. Please answer soon 
and oblige. Mrs. Rut A. Brown. 

Fostoria, O., May 26, 1882. 

My friend, your people need enlighten- 
ment. Can you not overcome their preju- 
dices in some way, enough to show them 
how sadly they are mistaken? In our last 
number we had a most convincing experi- 
ment, showing that fruit can not be raised 


| without the agency of bees, cr some similar 


means. It might be well to quote them the 
law against injuring a neighbor’s stock. 


POISONING THE BEES, AGAIN, 

Some of our very intelligent citizens have taken a 
notion that beesinjure the fruit by extracting the 
Acting upon 
this idea, and not being troubled by any notions of 
honesty, they are now poisoning our bees, so that we 
shall have no surplus honey or bees. There are 
about 40 colonies that have been destroyed entire. 
They use some tasteless poison mixed with honey or 
syrup, and they nearly all die before reaching home. 
A few return loaded, and die at the mouth of the 
hive. The young bees within the hive are all healthy 
and strong. Wo. M. CAKE. 

Fostoria, 0., May 1882. : 

Friend C., are you sure you are not mista- 
ken in this? There is one feature of the bee 
disease, or spring dwindling, that operates 
very much as you describe. If any persons 
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have really been doing such a foolish thing | my brother's boy, 12 years of age, to make my fdn. 


as this, have them prosecuted to the fullest 
extent of the law, unless they will at once 
pay in full for the property they have de- 
stroyed. Where ignorance and superstition 
go so far as this, it is high time they were 
stopped. 





The following item relative to the above 
matter is clipped from the Cleveland Herald 
of June 2:— 

A NEW VARIETY OF MEANNESS. 

Dr. William Cake, William Brown, and John C. 
Springer each has lost within a few days many valu- 
able honey bees, which have died in alarming num- 
bers, as is supposed, from poisoning. The first two 
gentlemen possess a large number of valuable hives, 
and their loss bas been by no means small. The 
bees may have been the source of a little annoyance 
to some, but not sufficient, by any means, to war- 
rant them in taking so decisive action, and if its 
agents are discovered they will probably suffer the 
penalty of their mean act. 


———__—_ +90 << __ 


MAKING FOUNDATION WITH THE 
GIVEN PRESS. 


FILLING THE FRAMES CLEAR UP TO THE WOOD, ETC. 


the least. I never have had any trouble in 

the way you spexk of; but there may be more 
danger with the L. frame than with the frame [have 
been using, which is the crosswise L. I have never 
had any trouble about the bees not fastening the 
comb to the top-bar and end pieces, but they will 
leave a vacancy at the bottom, To prevent that, I 
cut narrow strips of foundation, lay them in the 
frame against the bottom-bar, make them wide 
enough so the sheets of wax will lap over the press, 
or, if you cut your sheets large enough so they will 
completely fillthe frame,the bees will then work 
them out to the wood every time. 

You say the wires in the frame I sent you were not 
drawn tight, nor even straight, yet three of them 
were broken, whieh may all be true, as I was ina 
hurry when I made them. I received a card from 
some one asking about putting fdn. in metal- 
cornered frames with the press. After answering 
them, Icame home from the postoffice, went into 
the house, and got a few sheets of wax that had been 
dipped some time before. I warmed them well, it 
being a cold day, then went into the shop with them, 
where there was no fire, consequently the dies were 
cold, which would cool the wax very quickly, which 
would cause the wires to break much quicker than 
they would if the wax had been warm. I filled three 
frames, and sent youthe best one of the three. They 
were the first full-size L. frames that I tried to fill, 
for, as I have told you before, | never used them in 
my apiary, but have now made 100 L. hives for my 
own use. 

Now as for my coming out there to help you make 
fdn., and have my expenses paid in the bargain, that 
was a grand thought of mine, to teach such men as 
A. 1. Root and Mr. Gray, and a host of others how to 
make fdn! Well, I declare! just forgive me this 
one time, and I will try to do better the next time. 
Yes, I know you could teach meagreat many things 
that might do me good, andI am coming out there 
to see you when IJ can get time, and I will pay my 
own expenses too, I shall not need to come to show 
you how to work the Given press, because you can 
do that as well as I can; in fact, last season I had 


} “20, friend Root, I do not think you stubborn, in 
ik 


| 
| 
| 








If the press you have ordered does not suit you after 
you have tried it, justsend it to me, and charge me 
up withit,as I intend getting another one, at any 
rate. I have never had any trouble with the dies 
cutting the wires, or with the wires breaking after 
the combs were built out. I. R. Goon. 

Nappanee, Ind., March 17, 1882. 

Thanks, friend Good; but the Given folks 
do not seem quite as sanguine as you do, for 
they have Sealine making a press according 
to the requirements I mentioned on p. 180, 
April No., or, at least, they said they feared 
the press would not suit me if they sent an- 
other. I have no doubt but that they will, 
in time, give us all we require ; but it seems 
we have not got it quite yet. I hope this 
will not spoil that contemplated visit, how- 
ever. Are we to understand you pressed 
those sheets of wax without putting some 
lubricant on the plates, such as soapsuds, 
starch, or something of that kind? You say 
the shop was cold, but make no mention of 
putting any liquid on the plates. The rea- 
son why I ask, is that friend Heddon has 
written repeatedly about pressing sheet aft- 
er sheet, without even brushing over the 
plates with any thing. If we could get rolls 
to work without requiring any starch, or 
substitute, it would be quitean achievement. 


——_—_—_——> 000 <———______ 
NOTES FROM EAST-END APIARY. 





AND SOME ‘BEE STORIES’? AMONG THE REST. 


vf FIND, in GLEANINGsS for April and May, several 
i articles, about which I wish to say a few words, 
— ‘The first I will notice is in April No., page 167, 
where Mr. C. C. Miller speaks of 

BARE-HEADED BEES. 

He says, ‘It may be all right, but I am getting 
suspicious.’”’ My experience is, that it is not all 
right, and I decided, two years ago, that these “ bare- 
headed bees”’ indicate a worthless queen. 

VENTILATION. 

I see a good deal said in GLEANINGS about ventila- 
tion. Here we never trouble ourselves about it; at 
least, Jdo not. I use nothing over the frames but a 
plain board, which often leaves ‘4 inch open on two 
sides, and I find that the bees often close this; so I 
decide they know more about what they need in 
that respect thanI do. I have never heard of foul 
brood in Georgia, though there may be some, 

BUCKWHEAT. 

There is none raised here as a regular crop; i. e., 
in this part of the State. Ihave had a little grow- 
ing in patches for several years, but have never 
planted more than 4% bushel any year, and have 


| never saved any grain but once, and then only a 


few pounds. I do not know what time to sow it 
here to procure grain. A friend living near me, 
who came from Kentucky to this place 18 months 
ago, Says it should be sown about the first of Aug.; 
but in 1879 I planted some away from the house, out 
of reach of the fowls, and if it brought forth a single 
grain, I could not find it. Ourrepresentative, Clem- 
ents, of 7th Georgia, sent me about a quart of silver- 
hull, from the Agricultural Department, and I 
should be glad to know just when is the best time to 
plant to get the greatest yield of grain. 
SEX OF EGGS. 
Mr. Lane, in April No., page 173, says he does not 
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understand it. Neither dol. But were it not for 
the fact that the bees can not raise a queen (as old 
bee-men say) from an egg laid in a drone-cell, I 
would be willing to admit that ull bee-eggs are of 
one sex. The bees take a worker egg and raise a 
queen, and we know that they do frequently raise 
drones in worker-cells. If the bees can raise a well- 
developed female from a worker egg (and all bee- 
men agree that they can and do), why not raise a 
male also from the same sort of an egg? It seems 
to me that the one is just as reasonable as the other. 
May No., page 233, Mr. R.C. Taylor seems to start 
up a new theory about drones. He may or may not 
be correct, but I doubt a part of it, as I think the 
queen does lay some of the drone-eggs. Did you 
ever see a queen laying ina drone-cell? Inever have. 
SOUR HONEY. 

On page 246, Mr. C. C. Holmes wants to know if 
any one can tell him if honey will sour in the comb. 
I have sour honey nearly every fall, but it does not 
smelliike rotten eggs. It simply smells like sour 
honey. 

WATER; DO BEES CARE FOR IT, FRESH AND PURE? 

I never trouble myself about watering my bees in 
winter or summer. There are but few days ata 
time in winter when our bees can not fly and get 
plenty of water, as there is always plenty in reach 
of them, except in a very dry time in the fall, and 
then our bees trouble us a good deal, for it often 
happens at such times that we have some difficulty 
in getting a drink from the well-bucket, as hundreds 
of bees are ready to take the first sip, when drawn 
from the well. Some people seem to think that 
bees prefer stagnant water, but I know ours are 
very fond of fresh water right from the well. 


‘* BEE STORIES;”’ A FULL COLONY FROM ONE QUEEN 
AND “TWO” BEES. 


Not all told yet. I bave a neighbor, about 200 yds. 
off, who tells some strange stories. He tells of one 
man in Kentucky, where he came from, who raised 
upacolony of bees from a queen and two worker 
bees. He says, also, that he once captured a runa- 
way swarm, and in hiving them the queen was hurt 
in some way, and in two or three days he found her 
dead, at the mouth of the hive, and the bees settled 
onher. Not being able tosupply them with a living 
queen, he tied a small thread to the dead one, and 
hung her in the hive. The bees returned to the hive 
and went to work all right till they cut the thread, 
und again brought out the remains, and the bees all 
followed. As often asthe bees brought her out, he 
replaced her (or what was left of her) till there was 
nothing left of her but her head; still the bees 
worked all right as long as he could keep the head 
among them; but when that was lost, they soon 
quit work and died out. This man is keeping a few 
stands, but says he does not care to take any bee 
journal, as he already knows enough about bees. 

BALLING QUEENS. 

Well, now for my story. May 10th I had a large 
Swarm issue with a young queen which was laying, 
and had awing amputated. Yesterday I opened the 
hive and began to look for the queen, and, to my 
surprise, I found no fresh eggs, and did not find any 
queen. But as I was about to give up, and conclude 
they had no queen, I saw a ball of bees on one cor- 
ner of a frame, and I raked them off on the ground, 
On dissecting the ball I found the queen, which was 
not dead, but died before night. I caged her and 
put her into a queenless nucleus. Now, why did 
the bees serve the quecn in this way? She was 











young (about two months old), and quite prolific. It 
is something new and strange to me. 

THE DRONE QUESTION 
seems to be taking a good deal of your space, and 
not very edifying. Why not conclude, as I have 
suggested above, that all bee-eggs are alike when 
deposited in the cell, and let the matter rest until 
some one knows to the contrary? 

Cedartown, Ga., June 3, 1882. J. M. HARRIS, 39. 


Surely you and friend Miller are mistaken 
about bare-headed bees, friend H. I have 
seen them in the very stocks that gave me 
the largest results in honey; and if their 
queens were worthless, where are your good 
ones ?—Buckwheat seems to thrive only oc- 
easionally, unless in localities especially 
adapted to it, and I am a little inclined to 
think it does better in a moderately cool cli- 
mate, although it is, at the same time, very 
sensitive to frost.—You would advise drop- 
ping the drone question, because it takes a 
great deal of space, and is not very edifying. 
Very good ; but here you yourself have start- 
ed a new issue by pointing cur attention to 
the fact that a queen can not be raised from 
an egg laid in a drone-cell. We all knew 
that, but we did not think, before, how it 
demolishes, or seems to, the truth we thought 
we were getting at on pages 290 and 291, 
June No.; viz., that the bees have the pow- 
er of making any worker-egg produce a 
drone, no matter whether in a drone or 
worker cell; and friend Peters seemed to 
give proof that eggs laid in drone-cells can 
be made to produce workers ; but your fact 
seems to indicate that they can not get a 
queen from eggs laid by the queen in drone- 
cells. Or is it that, after they have once 
tixed an egg for a drone, they have no power 
to ‘‘ unfix it again? I think [ shall have 
to say I don’t know, as you do. Neighbor 
Clark was just in, and I read to him that 
part of your letter about the man who built 
up a colony with a queen and two bees. He 
thinks that is bringing it down to a very fine 
point. Neighbor C. is a queer genius. Eve- 
ry time he comes in he soberly declares he 
wants to sell out and give up the bee busi- 
ness, as it takes so much of his attention 
from his farm, and he has been selling out 
for the past two years. He concluded the 
best way to get rid of them would be to sell 
them to me by the pound, and although he 
had only about a dozen to dispose of a year 
ago, I paid him for queens, and bees by the 
ound, during last summer, over $200, and 
1e has about a dozen colonies to sell yet. 
He just now brought in two nice queens he 
wished to sell so as to “close out,” and I 
suspect he has got hold of that process of 
building up strong colonies from a queen 
and ‘** two bees.”’ 

It may be a pretty hard matter to explain 
why bees sometimes ball their own queen, as 
in the case you havenarrated. I have many 
times suggested it was because bees had got 
in by mistake, that belonged to some other 
hive too near them. During a dearth of 
honey we often have such work, and it seems 
hard to account for it on other grounds than 
that the whole hive had got into an abnor- 
mal and demoralized condition through rob- 
bing, lack of stores, or something of the 
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DOWNWARD VENTILATION. 


HAS THE MATTER RECEIVED SUFFICIENT NOTICE? 


AM interested in the facts recorded in GLEAN- 
| INGS, and amuse myself by trying to interpret 
them, and reading the attempts of others. I no- 


new, and I do not know why it has been 
abandoned, unless it is the difficulty of mak- 


ing a box of several pieces of wood, that will 


tice that one class of facts, which bear upon the | 
subject of downward ventilation, has been either ig- | 
nored or misinterpreted. Even Mr. Langstroth, in | 
his book (prge 3t1),seems to use a very striking | 
one in favor of upward ventilation. Mr.Sturtevant | 
had 20 stocks ina row; 19 considered in good condi- 


tion, **the 20 suspended two feet from the ground, 
and without any bottom-bozrd.” After a severe win- 
ter, the 19 were found dead, while ** the one so much 
neglected came out strong and hearty.” Isn’t that 
something worth thinking about? Similar facts, 


equally impressive, have appeared in GLEANINGS, | 
even during the past year; yet scarcely a single | 


plea has been offered for that to which they unmis- | 
| main cause of my loss was dysentery, caused by 


takably point; viz., downward ventilation. 

In this western country, the health - destroying 
and death-dealing malaria is found in the lower 
strata of the atmosphere; while the dwellers in the 
lowlands are shaking with ague, those on the up- 
lands, though in sight, are exempt. After all, may 
not the little bees have more sense than they are 
eredited with? You know with what pertinacity 
they labor to shut off all upward ventilation, while 


not leak. I know waxing is often used, but 
it answers only temporarily. Tin will not 
answer well, for the bees slip down the 
sides. Of course, the large apartment is to 
be covered so no bees can get in. 


Dlasted Hopes, 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Mude 
Bee Culture a Failure. 














of SEND you the inclosed ad. for June No. of GLEAN- 
INGS. I send you $1.00. If thisis not enough, 
please let me know, and I will remit balance. 
I lost nearly a'l my bees last winter and this spring 
(over 100 stocks). I have only 4 left. I think the 


| wintering ina damp cellar. Spring dwindling used 


up the rest. My bees went much as yours did a 
yearago. Idislike togive up bee-keeping, as I have 


| made it my main business for the last 15 years; but 


they have never been known to utter a single pro- | 


test against downward ventilation. Of course, bees, 
like every thing else that has life, will die, and whole 
colonies will occasionally be swept off, no odds how 

they have been kept, managed, or doctored. 

C. 8S. CALLINAN. 
Jem, Clark Co., Mo., March 20, 1882. 
- TT — a 
ANOTHER FEEDER. 

‘AHILE I am writing to you, I want to tell you 
Wy about a bee-feeder which I made and took 
_ over to the New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention the other day, and how it 
looked beside one of Gray’s, exhibited by our 
worthy president, Mr. G. W. Thompson! But I 
think the best way will be to go to the shop and 
make a little one to send to you, and then you can 
see for yourself. Recollect, it will be only a model 
to send by mail, and too small for use. I make them 
to hold 2 qts. at least. Take off the roof, and you 


will see the point. Call in brother Gray, and ask | 


him if that isn’t, after all, what he, and Shuck too, 
were trying to make. Does he say he can make his 
cheaper and faster? Yes; but how much can he 
make one hold? A teacupful. I tell you, there are 
a good many times when we want to give the bees 
“a good square meal,’ and we want a feeder big 
enough to hold it; and this is the one to do it, while 
it answers all the other requirements of a first-class 
feeder. J. HASBROUCK. 

Bound Brook, N. J., April 15, 1882. 

Our readers will understand this feeder, 


by supposing a Simplicity feeder made of | 


two apartments, and one very much larger 
than the other. The small one is for the 
bees, and the large one for the feed. A nar- 
row slit at the lower edge of the partition 


allows the feed to go in to the bees. You) 


see, if the feeder holds a quart or more the 
bees will take it slowly from the small apart- 


as I am now situated, I shall have to give it up for 
the present. I don’t like to be put into Blasted 
Hopes, but do what is right, and may you and 
GLEANINGS continue to prosper. If my combs do 
not sell soon, [| may send you some wax after a little. 
J. B. R. SHERRICK. 
Decatur, Macon Co., Ill., May 20, 1882. 
Accompanying the above was the follow- 


| ing advertisement : 


| Drone combs, full frames, Lic. 





800 L. FRAMES WITH WORKER COMBS, FOR SALE. 
Best, 20c each, Frames about %& filled, dc; Frames & filled. 10¢ 
‘ Write to J. B. R. SHERRICK, 

DECATUR, ILL. 

After reading it, I sent friend S. the fol- 
lowing :— 

Friend S8., you are making a mistake. 
Trust your old friend to guide you. Our 
wintering troubles are now almost all over 
with all of us, and nearly all of our bee-keep- 
ers are making money. Don’t sell your 
combs; get at least a few bees, and build 
up again, and in a few years you will thank 
me for the advice. We will insert ad. un- 
less you say nay, but I don’t believe it will 
pay you. Everybody is using fdn. now. 

And here is his reply :— 

Your card is received. On reconsidering the mat- 
ter, and at your suggestion, I will not advertise my 
combs for sale, at least at present. Give me credit 
for $1.00 on account. J. B. R. SHERRICK. 

Decatur, Ill., May 23, 1882. 

I do not wisn to have it understood that I 
would advise everybody who fails, to keep 
on investing money, for I think that, too 
many times, the lesson we should learn by 
failure is to stop investing, or. at least, make 
very small investments, until the business 
begins to be self-sustaining again. In the 
above case, I would keep bees enough to 
take care of the combs, and then I try pretty 
hard to make them give a clear balance in 
cash every year. Some of our most success- 
ful bee-men are about the very ones who 
were about ready to give it up and drop the 
business a few years ago. With late im- 
provements, and late prices for honey, one 
could almost do well to buy his bees every 


ment, until it is all gone. The idea is hardly | spring, and sell out every fall. 
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A CHEAP FOLDING TENT. 

J A. PALMER asks for a folding tent. Let me 

tl 9 suggest one; andif you can indorse it, tell 
= © him about it. Take a staff about two feet 
long, shod one end with iron, that it may be easily 
forced into the ground, and bore a hole in the other 
to receive thahandle of an umbrella. Make a veil 
of mosquito bar of proper dimensions; put a cord in 
the upper hem, and a light chain in the lower one; 
to preven‘ any drooping of the veil, sew on, at suit- 
able places, eyelet holes in duck or leather, to re- 
ceive wires in the ends of four light laths. The veil 
is thrown over the umbrella as the ordinary veil is 
over the hat, and, I imagine, will keep off both the 
sun and the bees. This arrangement, without the 
veil, was adopted by a friend of mine in his nursery 
while budding peach-trees, using the Jacob's staff 
of his compass. C. H. Smita, M. D. 

Ellaville, Ga., April 11, 1882. 

Your idea is certainly ingenious, friend 
S., but I fear we could hardly find an um- 
brella large enough to furnish room inside 
for the operator and a bee-hive. ‘The tent 
we use does not need folding up, and it is 
also very quickly removed from one hive to 
another, which could not well be with a tent 
stuck into the ground. While I think of it, 
the chain around the lower edge is so seldom 
required that we now dispense with it alto- 
gether. 


5 


DRONES REARED IN COMBS MADE FROM WORKER 
FOUNDATION. 

The other day I took a walk of a mile and a half to 
my wife’s mother's, to look at her bees, as she had 
requested me todo. She is a beginner, and wished 
me to make an artificial swarm for her, she fearing 
that, if they were left to swarm by themselves, they 
would goto the woods. So I went to work, opened 
the hive, a Lang-troth, and I never before in my life 
beheld such a strong swarm of beesinahive at this 
time of year; and upon removirg the frames, you 
can judge of my surprise to find that nearly a fourth 
of the bees were drones and plenty more hatching. 
I could tell the drones from the worker brood by the 
cellsof the drone brood being raised, or extended 
out further than the worker. Now, all thosedrones 
were actually reared in worker combs, the combs 
manufactured from worker foundation made on the 
Dunham machine. Now, where is the man who says 
we can control the rearing of drones by foundation; 
that, if we wish to have no drones, to use no drone 
foundation? There was no drone comb in this hive, 
I know, as I have had the care of that colony of bees 
since she had them, over a year. What shall we 
conclude, now? If Iam correct, the bzierzon the- 
ory is mashed all fine. I think it is he who claimed 
that the queen has to pass her body through just so 
large a spaced cell, or it, the egg, will produce a 
worker bee. Now, my theory is, at present, that the 





nurse bees are the ones that know how all this is 
done, about the sex the egg will produce; that, if 
the egg is taken care of in such a way, it will pro- 
duce a worker bee, and if neglected to feed at such 
atime, it will produce a drone. Do you not think I 
am right? 3. PHILLIPS. 

Romeo, Wis., May 23, 1882. 

Slowly, friend P. ** Be sure you are right 
then go ahead,” is a pretty good motto for a 
bee-keeper. If poor old father Dzierzon 
were guilty of all he is blamed for lately, he 
might have a pretty heavy load to bear. The 
compression theory was simply asuggestion, 
and it did not come from Dzierzon either, if 
Iam correct. It has long been abandoned. 
In the case you mention, the queen has be- 
come incapable, for some reason or other, of 
laying other than drone eggs, and of course 
we shall have to have drones in worker cells, 
for there are no others. This is always the 
case with a drone-laying queen, or a fertile 
worker, and such cases are not counted. If 
you find, on further examination, that your 
queen produces worker brood, as usual, you 
have certainly found sumething unusual. 


THE PIECES THAT “ WEREN'T THERE.” 

Inclosed find one dollar, to pay for parts of frames 
sent last summer by mail. The original ones have 
been found, and I consider it my duty to pay for 
them. If not enough, let me know. 

I. W. HUMPHREYS. 

Woodstown, N. J., May, 1882. 

Many thanks, friend H., for so kindly re- 
membering us when you found out the fault 
was not ours after all; but I am really 
afraid some poor clerk was made to pay the 
postage for leaving them out, in spite of his 
most earnest protest that he did send them. 
What shall we do about this matter of mis- 
takes ? There have been so many reports 
like the above, that I have really been afraid 
to make our boys and girls pay for shortages 
this year, as I used to do. Will not our 
friends be very careful in reporting things 
missing, until they have made a most thor- 
ough examination? Please have your box 
on a clean floor or table, before you unpack, 
will you not? and when you do, please bear 
in mind the busy, tired workers, away off 
here in Medina. Here is another : — 

You were right about the sweet corn. The chil- 
dren were in suchaglee about the maple sugar 
that some of them took out the corn and laid it 
faiway,and it was overlooked. The other package 
was received all right. Please charge me with 12 
cents. You will excuse me for troubling you so 
much, J. W. ROSEBERRY. 

Kent, Mo., April 28, 1882. 


TAKING CARE OF TRUANT SWARMS. 

Thanks for JUVENILE GLEANINGS. My eleven- 
year-old Ernest is greatly tickled withit. My 23 col- 
onies wintered outdoors better than ever, all very 
strong, no loss. I sold one colony on the 6th day of 
May for $12.00, and next day (Sunday, the 7th), some 
of my friends came to me and told me there was a 
swarm of bees on the court-house fence, and that I 
could have it by going after it. I brought along a 


jittle nucleus hive,3 combs, with syrup in them, 


and smoked them into that. They were rather 
weak, but very pure Italians, and a very fine queen. 
By adding a frame of brood with bees, they made me 
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a fair little colony, and are doing well, bringing in 
pollen. Nobody knew where they came from, nor 
saw them till they hung on that iron fence. I be- 
lieve they starved out some plac>. Quite a number 
of bees have been lost since that warm spell the first 
part of April, by starvation. 
Geo. L. HOLLENBACH. 
Noblesville, Ind., May 19, 1882. 


I have before remarked. that there is some- 
thing strangely fascinating in taking and 
caring for these truant swarms. You see, 
friend I. sold a good colony for $12.00, and 
then picked up this one, that pxpere no one 
in his neighborhood would think of taking 
as a gift, and yet, with a frame of brood and 
a little feed, they will soon be worth just as 
much as the one he sold. These truant 
swarms are found almost every where, sooner 
or later, near where bees are kept, and it 
will pay to have an extra hive in readiness, 
to or them a pleasant home whenever they 
make their appearance. 

WITH WHAT MEASURE YOU METE, IT SHALL BE 
MEASURED TO YOU AGAIN, 


Quite often ] hear, ‘‘ Mr. Root, you have 
more faith in humanity than J have.” I 
have sometimes wondered if there is not a 
good deal in taking humanity right. We 
sent an extractor to the friend below, and 
he replied that it came with the casting bro- 
ken. AsIshould not like to get a broken 


machine myself, I judged he would not. and | 


so I sent him a new piece, saying there 
would be no charge. _See what he says :— 


The arm to extractor, and your postal, received all 
right, with the exception of your not taking pay for 
the former. I want you to take your pay likea man, 
and not be afraid to take what rightfully belongs to 
you. Yours with respect,— OREM DIPES. 

Fulton, Owego Co., N. Y., May, 1882. 


Is it not a pleasure to have your business 
transactions turn out that way ? and is there 
not something fair and generous in human- 
ity, when you draw it out by being fair and 
generous yourself ? 





LEAVING THE HONEY-BOXES ON ALL WINTER. 

I have lost 3 out of 30; one starved, one died with 
dysentery, and the other, I think, had too much up- 
ward ventilation. Ileft broad frames filled with 
sections in the upper story for an experiment, but 
don’t care to try it again. 

HONEY FROM CORN. 

Since reporting last August that my bees were 
gathering honey from corn, I have noticed quite a 
controversy on the matter in the bee journals. Now, 
I do not wish to say whether they do or do not get 
honey from corn in all latitudes; but for the last 
two years they certainly have gathered it here, and 
from the tassels. I have watched them closely, and 
find that they alight on the tassel, and walk around 
over it, tonguing the blossoms. The corn I raise is 
known as the Early Ohio Dent. They alsogetalarge 
amount of pollen from the tassel. M. D. YORK. 

Millington, Mich., April 17, 1882. 


MOVING BEES IN WARM WEATHER. 
Perhaps it would not be out of place to tell how I 
moved bees 7 miles the 3d of April. The roads were 
rough, but my bees arrived allright, I took and put 





the double box on the wagon, filled the first box with 
straw, set my bees on the straw, and then packed 
them around witb straw. They rode as niccly as 
you please, and they are doing well. 


THE GREEN-CORN INDUSTRY. 

I see in June GLEANINGS, p. 274, an article headed, 
“Corn Industry,” and ‘*‘ A Cheap Evaporator Want- 
ed.” I have planted some corn, and am going to use 
the Teasdale fruit evaporator, a cut of which I in- 
close you with this letter. There area great many 
used here, and are liked very much. There are dif- 
ferent sizes; the one that I have is 18x28 inches, and 
takes 10 frames; capacity, 1 bushel of apples. It is 
the largest family size — rather too large for a stove. 
They make them smaller, and also larger for arches. 
There was one run in Howell last fall, that kept 10 
or 15 hands at work all the time. The price of the 
one I have is, or was last fall, $20.00. I think they 
have them for $10.00 about one-half a8 large. They 
are, and no mistake, the best thing out for a farmer 
or bee-keeper. If you want further explanations, 
write to F. N. Monroe & Son., Howell, Mich, 

THE SWARMING-BOX. 

I have used the swarming-box, and find it to be the 
““boss’’ thing. LYNN ANDREWS. 

Howell, Mich., June 5, 1882. 


AFFAIRS IN UTAH, AND HOW THEY CURED FOUL 
BROOD. 

Our bees have wintered poorly; many empty 
hives this spring, but plenty of honey. Wehave had 
six months hard winter weather this scason, and it 
has been snowing steadily alldnay to-day. Many bees 
have died this spring; on uu average our loss has 
been over one-half of all the bees in the county. I 
have 102 colonies alive, but if winter continues 
many moutns longer I do not know how many will 
be left alive. I have 48 dead, and no foul brood in 
the county, to my knowiedge. Thanks be to our 
legislature and county court for appointing a bee 
inspector, with authority to see it destroyed. 

Being the County Bee Inspector, I have visited al- 
most all the apiaries within the last two years. Last 
season the honey harvest was extra good in most lo- 
calities; honey being abundant, prices were low, 
and many bee-keepers did not take as much out of 
the hives as they should have done, therefore the 
brood-chamber was crowded with honey, and no 
empty cells for the queen to useto keep up the 
strength of the colony; hence weak stocks this 
spring were one of the causes of our losses with 
bees. GEORGE B. BAILEY. 

Mill Creek, Salt Lake Co., Utah, April 17, 1882. 





HOW NEAR WILL IT BE SAFE TO PERMIT BLACK 
STOCKS? 

Ihave 13 very powerful stocks of bees, onc-half 
pure Italians from Oliver Foster, and the rest hy- 
brids. Now, I think this a good location for rear- 
ing queens for market. There are no bees within 
1% miles, and but 6or 8 swarms within 3 miles. 
Now, to make a sure thing of purity of que: ns, how 
far from here shall I have to Italianize the neigh- 
bors’ bees? 


ay 
A MYSTERY; WHERE DID THE EGGS COME FROM? 
This summer I wished to raise a few queens, so I 
sent to a friend for some larvee to start queen-cells. 
It was received in the morning. The day before it 
came, one of my strongest stocks swarmed. While 
clustered, I looked the hive over, removed all the 
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combs, and replaced them with some empty ones 
and some larvae; found the old queen in the clus- 
ter, and hived her with a part of the bees, and re- 
turned about one-half to the old hive. In the morn- 
ing I removed the larvee and replaced with the new 
just received. I kept a close watch of them, but 
they seemed to be less and less until there was left 
only a pint or so of a good swarm only a few days be- 
fore. Iremoved all but two cells. One of these I 
removed just as it washatching. The other was just 
about ready to hatch, but had not, I am quite sure. 
The next day I found her out, cell-cover hanging 
loose, and a lot of eggs, 500 or more; now, where did 
they come from? There was no other queen, nor 
any way they could have raised one; no larve nor 
dbroo, and but two frames, and but about one pint 
of bees. Could that queen have hatched and begun 
to lay in less than 24 hours? It was fine and warm. 
FRED V. SARGENT. 

Hubbardston, Mass., Jan. 12, 1882. 

From recent developmentss, it would seem 
that bees, if not queens, may fly seven or 
eight miles, or more. I should advise Ital- 
janizing all within 5 miles, if it can be done. 
—A queen could not begin to lay the same 
day she was hatched; but another queen 
must have got in by some accident. It is 
not uncommon for bees to keep a young 
queen, when they have a laying queen al- 
ready in the hive. 


SUNSHINE OR SHADOW FOR BEE-HIVES IN WINTER. 
Mrs. D. A. Donnelly, Valmont, Col., inquires about 
bees in shade or sun, etc. Iam sure it will not do 
to have bees out so the sun can shine on them in 
the middle of the day in the winter in Colorado, The 
sun shines out very hot oftentimes when there is a 
light snow on the ground, and the air is too cool for 
the bees to get back to the hive again, and many 
would perish. Most bee-keepers here shade their 
hives if they stand exposed to the sun. Mrs. D.’s 
bees are all right as they are; and whenever it is 
warm enough for them to start out it will be safe for 
them to fly. The best results in wintering bees in 
Colorado have been attained by covering them with 
straw all but just room enough for them to get out 
in front; and when it comes very culd for a day or 
two, cover themin front. My bees are covered all 
over with straw, and when a day comes warm 
enough for them to fly I take it away in front. This 
is the best country to winter bees in I ever saw. 
Denver, Col., Jan. 17, 1882. J. L. PEABODY. 


MRS. COTTON; HONEY FROM THE SPANISH NEEDLE, 
ETC. 

Your humble servant was humbugged to the 
amount of four doliars by sending for one of Mrs. 
Cotton’s “ controllable” hives, but I “*cut my eye 
teeth’’ by so doing. Perhaps it would be somewhat 
interesting to you to know what our bees gather 
their honey from down here in Egypt. When the 
winter is not too severe, for honey we first have 
peach-blossoms, then apple, then comes the ground 
ivy, or coltsfoot, which grows on the low land in 
abundance. This keeps them humming busily until 
white clover makes it appearance avout the middle 
of May; then honey abounds till the middle or last 
of July, if nodrought, but which we suffered severe- 
ly from the past season; then perhaps ten or twelve 
days not doing much, when the stubble fields are 
made golden with the Spanish needle. This and the 





blackheart, or heart-weed, being our dependence for 
fall honey—to my taste and judgment being the 
richest and best of the season, and with which my 
hives are well stored. 
Albion, Ill., Dec. 30, 1881. 


R. R. CuRTIS. 


THEY ‘‘ SWARMED AND SWARMED.” AND WHAT TO 
DO WITH THEM. 

Jn your answer to friend Hutchinson, Oct. GLEAN- 
INGS, page 500, you don’t say which swarm, No.1 or 
No. 2, you wish to put back. I always saved No.1, 
but returned all after-swarms. No. 2I hivein caps 
8 inches high, 14 inches square, on a good bottom- 
board. This cap I set on top of the old swarm. Now 
if the old swarm is done swarming the third or 
fourth morning after No. 2 came out, they will kill 
their surplus queens and bring them out in front of 
the hive. I lookon the ground in front of hive 
every morning. When I find dead queens I raise up 
the cap, take out the bottom-board, and set cap to 
its place: if there is more than No. 2, they are hived 
in boxes, and shaken out io front of hive at same 
time No. 2 is returned. I never knew them, when 
served in that way,to swarm out again. The old 
swarm and a‘ter-swarms will fill such cap, holding 
35 to 50 Ibs., for home market. It is worth 15 to 20 
cents. Of course, the upper story of Simplicity can 
be used instead of cap. FRED ZIMMERMAN. 

Fayette, Iowa, Feb. 16, 1882. 


CEULAR Vs. CHAFF HIVES, ETC. 

My bees are a cross of the large brown bees and 
the Italian. My loss last winter was 30 swarms out 
of 3+; were all in chaff hives, on summer stands, weil 
packed inchaff. It was my first experience in win- 
tering outdoors, and I think my last. My 16 stands 
are all in cellar in ehaff hives, all in fine condition. 
For my part, I don’t think it pays fora man to tinker 
along with a few colonies; he will spend too much 
time for the income. I wantall I can see to or 
none. [intend to make it a business. 


REPORT OF THE ‘‘ FOUR.”’ 
April Ist, 1881,— 


To 4 stands of bees, $5.00 each 
June 1, to 600 sections 


“ 
Py 


Total Dr 


Nov. 1, by 500 Ibs. comb honey, @ 16c 
“* by 12 new swarms 
“ “ by 4 old swarms 


Total Cr 


Net balance 
My bees had no care from the tenth of July till 
Nov. 1. I was away in the western part of Iowa, and 
could have got more honey if they had care, say a 
third more. J. J. HURLBERT. 
Lyndon, Iil., June, 1882. 


No wonder you want all you can see to, 
friend H., if you can make them all do as 
those four did. But, hold on! How do you 
know it was not outdoor wintering that 
made the four such extra good ones? Why, 
a good many would have been satisfied with 
that crop of honey and increase from the 
whole thirty-four, and yet you say that, with 
care, you could have got one-third more! I 
am sure we will let you winter any way you 
choose, if you can do so every time. 
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EXTRA ENERGY OF HYBRIDS, AND THE REASON. 

If you remember, [I got an Italian queen of you 
some time last August. As late as it was,I raised 
drones and three queens from her, and then lost her 
in introducing to another colony. ‘lwo of the 
queens are purely mated, and the other produces 
hybrid bees; but, what seems strange to me is, the 
hybrid colony has more get-up and go-ahead about 
them tban the pure bloods, though they are as cross 
as hornets. Could it te possible that, by raising the 
queen and drone by which she was fertilized, from 
the same mother queen, that the workers would 
have less energy than those raised from a cross? 
Or are hybrids generally better honey-gatherers 
than the pure Italians? 

The bees are now gathering honey from huckle- 
berry and turnip bloom. I have 7 colonies, but 
they are not as strong as they ought to be. In fact, 
the latter part of last scason nearly ruined bees; it 
was so dry here that they could get nothing, and, 
of course, raised little or no brood, and, as a natural 
result, they came out of the winter very weak in 
numbers. PERRY HANSFORD. 

Troy, W. Va., May 10, 1882. 

I think you are very likely right, friend 
H., and I believe I would rather have a 
queen mated with a black drone, than from 
a drone from her own mother. Aside from 
that, there seems to be an extra amount of 
energy developed, many times, in crossing 
those of widely distant relationship. 


_ PATENT BEF-HIVES, ETC. 

I was handed a copy of your GLEANINGS, No. 8, 
1880. Last spring, I got 4 hives of bees, in odd-look- 
ing hives: took an interest in a patent hive, and 
transferred from old to new; they appeared to do 
well at first, but Ido not like the hive. Last fall a 
Mitchell agent came along, and I let him swindle me 
still more, by selling me a hive and Italian queen. I 
have two left. One neighbor had 17 stands, and let 
the same fellow in, and now he has three left. 

JESSE MOTTER. 

LaGro, Wabash Co., Ind., May 8, 1882. 


THE CHAFF TENEMENT HIVES, ETC. 
I use the chaff tenement hives mainly. With the 
right management, they are the bcst hive in use for 
this locality. Bees seem to require no more honey 
in them during winter than hives that wintered in 
the cellar,and they come out mueh stronger and 
brighter in spring. Give me tenement hives, with 
good swarms, and nice capped honey, and I will win- 
ter without loss every time. I am sure the bees 
that I have run in chaff hives have far outstripped 
others in honey-gathering or increase. 
Athens, Me., March 23, 1882. W. H. GREEN. 


LOTS OF TROUBLE, BUT ‘*HOPES NOT BLASTED.”’ 

I received the Simplicity hive and smoker all 
rigkt Saturday, and was well pleased with them. I 
thought I had better transfer my bees at once, as I 
saw worms in the old hive. I smoked them, and 
took out one side of the old hive, and took out the 
frames, and it is hard to ascertain which had the 
majority (bees or worms). There was no brood, as 
the worms had destroyed them, so I had nothing to 
transfer; and, to add to the disaster, a lot of Italian 
bees came to the old hive and stole a lot of honey, 
and killed a great many of the old bees; and, to top 
the climax, I couldn't find a queen, but I found a 
fertile worker, and I destroyed her, as she was al- 





most without wings and legs. I do not expect to 
glut the markets of this country this year, from the 
present outlook. GEO. MITTEN, 

Fowler, Ind., May 29, 1882. 

It is well you destroyed that fertile worker 
without wings, friend M.,or she might have 
made a deal of mischief in that hive that 
had almost as many worms as bees. In such 
a case, I would make the whole into bees- 
wax, and put the live bees on a comb of 
brood from some other hive — not because 
of the profit there might be in afew old 
bees, but because I always feel sorry-for 
them. How heartless those greedy Italians 
are, when a hive is given over to worms and 
old bees! Joking aside, I presume the worms 
and Italians have been blamed a great many 
times for robbing good colonies, when a 
transfer would reveal the seat of mischief to 
be the lack of a queen a long time before, 
just as you found it, friend M. 


WHO WANTS A CYPRIAN QUEEN? 

The Cyprian queen that I wish to sell is the most 
prolific of all my bees, and I have 6) swarms. I put 
69 swarms into winter quarters, and May Ist had the 
same number; May 8th I had a large swarm come 
out—the first I ever had come out so early in the 
season. The reason of my wanting to sell the Cyp- 
rian queen is because smoke has not much effect on 
them. I wish to introduce an Italian in her place: 
She is the only Cyprian I have. I. E. SQUIRE. 

Elyria,O., May 15, 1882. 


AN A BC SCHOLAR’S * XPERIENCE, 

The queen you sent me wis put into a queenicss 
colony which had become very much reduced in 
numbers; so much so, that I concluded to make 
with her an artificial swarm, which I did according 
to your method. Kobbers soon put in an appear- 
ance, and every thing was in an uproar. The next 
day I took a look for my queen, and found that she 
had been forced out of her cage, and was nowhere to 
be found, and robbers were yet in attendance in 
spite of my efforts. This caused me to look upon 
Mr. Root’s theory of making artificial swarms as a 
humbug. But I noticed,in a few days thereafter, 
that my artificial swarm had gone to work, and 
again I concluded to investigate a little further 
when [I found my new queen and plenty of sealed 
brood. I therefore owe you an apology for my de- 
nunciations of your theory. G. A. LEAVITT. 

Houston, Mo., May 24, 1882. 

Friend L., I would hereby warn you, that, 
when robbers do abound, ready to poke their 
noses into every open cell, you need not ex- 
pect my ‘‘ theories,” or those of anybody 
else, to work. After the weather changed 
so there was some honey for the bees to gath- 
er, they let your poor queen aJone, and every 
thing worked lovely, as it always does. 
Now, if we book-writers are to be held re- 
sponsible for the weather and the honey- 
flow, why — we shall have to be careful, 
won't we? Never mind; I forgive you. 

WINTER RAPE. 

A few years ago we wrvte you all we could learn 
about winter rap2; but it is so long ago that we 
have forgotten just what the facts were, and our in- 
formant, who had grown the crop in Germany, is 
dead. We mention this in order that due allowance 
may be made for us if we should not get it just the 
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same. As nearly as we can now remember, 10 to 12 
lbs. are sown broadcast, or 7 to 8 if by drills, on good 
rich ground, about August Ist. The succeeding 
spring it will bloom, and ripen seed about July. 
Great care is necessary in cutting the crop as soon 
as the pods begin to turn yellow; if left until ripe, 
the seed willshell out. It should then be cured in 
the shade on canvas, or tight floor. After thrash- 
ing, spread and frequently turn, to prevent mold- 
ing, until seed is quite dry. A fair crop would be 
12 to 15 bushels per acre. A.C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., May 11, 1882. 

Our winter rape is now in bloom, but a 
great portion of it was killed by the spring 
frosts. Very likely we sowed it too late, and 
it did not get root enough. By the way, it 
looks to my eyes exactly like seven-top tur- 
nip, both in leaf and flower, and I should be 
glad to have somebody tell me the difference. 

SCORCHED HONEY, ETC. 

Ihave some honey slightly scorched. Will it in- 
jure the brood to feed it to the bees? Will it make 
any difference in the flavor of it when they put it 
in the comb? JAMES SHORE, 

Germantown, Pa., May 19, 1882. 

It sometimes happens that honey is slight- 
ly scorched in melting itafterit has candied, 
and the grey often comes up, as to what to 
do withit. I have several times found that it 
was just as good as any to feed to the bees in 
warm weather; but assugar that is scorched 
in the least surely produces dySentery, if they 
are obliged to use it when the weather is too 
cold for them to fly, I should be a little 
afraid of scorched honey in cold weather. 
In regard to the bees changing the flavor, 
that is something quite out of their power. 
I have fed it to them until it was nicely 
sealed up in the sections, but it was burnt 
honey still, and so I am obliged to conclude 
that bees have only the ability to collect and 
ripen honey, but not to remove any bad 
flavor or scorched taste from it. 


NATURAL QUEENS VERSUS FORCED ONES. 
I received a dollar queen two years ago from friend 
Hayhurst; raised some forced queens from her, 
which did not look very well; that is, they were 
quite dark — almost black. Last summer the bees 
tried to supersede her; 2or 3 times I found a young 
queen in the hive with her. These young queens 
were very fine, large, gold-colored ones. I have two 
of them now, and also the old queen, which is an- 
other proof that natural queens are betfer than 
forced ones. J. L. PEABODY. 
Denver, Col., May 16, 1882. 


BUYING BEES NEAR HOME, ETC. 

Early this spring, I wrote to you about the price 
of bees; since then, I have purchased six swarms at 
$2.00 each, by furnishing the hives. Cheap for even 
black bees, isit not? But the beauty of it is, they 
are all yellow ones. The old queen was imported 
from the North, about four years ago, and cost, with 
about one-half pound of bees, $15.00. I had one 
Swarm this spring that I bought last fall, from 
which I have taken two swarms; consequently I 
have nine swarms at work for me now, storing up 
honey at the rate of about 8 lbs. per day (not per 
hive, but all of them). Horsemint and sunflowers 


are at their best just at this time. Now, friend 


















Root, instead of hunting for that cave of which you 
spoke in the copy of GLEANINGS you sent me, in 
which to winter your bees, just bring them down to 
Texus, and you can let them stay out and work all 
winter; that is, they may not have to stay home 40 
or 60 days during the season. G. K. PAGE. 

Corpus Christi, Texas, May, 1882. 

That is a sensible way of doing, friend P., 
and I have no doubt but that a great many 
might get bees near home at much Jess prices 
than we are obliged to charge, to say noth- 
ing of the excessive express charges where 
they are sent long distances.—It might be 
cheaper for me to spend a good many dollars 
in building a cave, or some equivalent, than 
to go away off down there. Who do you 
suppose would run the bee-hive factory? 


HOW TO KEEP A SWARM FROM GOING BACK ON THE 
TREE. 

Shake in the basket, and hold the basket a few 
minutes in the tree, or near where they clustered, 
and keep on shaking the limb, and they will soon all 
cluster in the basket, when you can empty them out 
in front of the hive, and they will not return to the 
tree. I learned this way by getting just a little out 
of patience with a swarm last season. They were 
determined to stay on the limb of a cherry-tree, and 
I was bound to shake them off, so I kept up an awful 
shaking, still holding the basket, but was surprised 
to soon find them all in the basket. Of course, if 
you get the queen the first time, all is well; butina 
thick bushy top itis sometimes difficult. I almost 
forgot to say how many bees I have, but will sign,— 

D. G. WEBSTER, 113. 

Blaine, Boone Co., Il., May 13, 1882. 


HOW SHALL WE PUT UP EXTRACTED HONEY? 

I propose to run ten hives for the extractor this 
year. I should like to know the best way to put up 
the honey for market, whether in jars, one or two 
pound, or in tin cans that hold more. I have 70 col- 
onies, most of them in good condition. I saw a few 
of them hanging out at the entrance yesterday 
morning. Ithink that pretty good for this year; 
they don't like to go out witha rubber coat on, to 
gather honey, as they have to nowadays. 

GEORGE BROCKETT. 

Randolph, Ohio, May 15, 1882. 

IIoney retails best in our lunch-room in 
our 5-cent covered pails. They hold just 
about 14 lbs., and we sell pail and all for 25c. 
The next best thing, for both honey and 
maple molasses, is the l-quart mason fruit- 
jars, holding 3 lbs. We sell these at an even 

ialf-dollar, full of honey, and for 40c. filled 
with the maple molasses. If sealed up 
while hot, neither will candy until opened. 


WHEN TO PUT ON THE BOXES, ETC. 

I am a beginner in this business. I have 39 
swarms; andif the A BC book does not give full 
directions for putting on honey-boxes, and when, 
please write me a few lines in regard toit. Now one 
word in favor of the Waterbury I received of you 
last January. It came to hand in good condition; 
has run, and tallied time as well as can be asked for. 
I wind it by drawing the stem-wheel on my pants 
knee. It canbe wound in half a minute this way. 

EVERETT LEARY. 

Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., May 1, 1882. 

Put on the boxes when your hives are full 
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of bees and honey, or just as soon as they 
begin to be a little crowded. You must not 
only keep yourself posted in regard to what 
is going on inside the hives, but you must 
also know what plants are soon to yield 
honey, and get your surplus receptacles over 
the cluster, just when they are ready for 
them.—Your plan of winding is novel; but 
after you wear a hole through your ‘ trow- 
ses,’? what are you going to do then ? 


HOW MANY FLOWERS DOES IT TAKE TO MAKE A 
POUND OF HONEY? 
[Translated from the French by M. L. Wickersham.] 

Have you ever thought how many flowers a bee 
must visit to load itself with honey, or how much 
honey one flower gives? The result of patient ob- 
servations gives the following results: 

As the quantity of sugar contained in flowers is 
very small, the following will show the enormous 
labor performed by the bees: From 125 heads of 
clover,* it is impossible to extract more than one 
gramme (15 grains) of sugar; therefore,to obtain 
one kilogramme (2,20 pounds English) it is necessary 
to have 125,000 heads of clover. Each head of clover 
has 60 flowers; therefore, seven and one-half millions 
of clover-flowers must be visited by the bee, to ob- 
tain one kilogramme of honey. 

Ferrara, Italy, May 14, 1882. 

I at first doubted about there being sixty 
flowrets on a head of our clover; but I have 
to-day counted one, and find it so near that I 
guess we shall have to call the above esti- 
mate at least reasonably correct. Now,with 
this enormous number of blossoms it takes 
to furnish even a small amount of honey, we 


can form some idea of how large an area we | t 
| mon honey is sure to ngonae I would extract 
1e 


must plant to honey-producing flowers, to 
get honey enough to amount to any thing. 


A COLONY KILLING ITS OWN BEES. 


liest lever knew them to in this locality. I have 
one swarm of Italians that are killing their own 
bees; will killa hundred or more every few days. 
Is it a common occurrence? ADDISON LAKE. 

Charlotte Center, Chau. Co., N. Y., May 2, 1882. 

I should say, that what appears to be kill- 
ing their own bees was really killing the 
bees from some other hive that stands some- 
where so near, and is of so similar an ap- 
pearance, that its bees get in by mistake. 
See if you can not find that such is the case. 
Bees may sting their own inmates at times, 
but it seems to me hardly possible. 


KLEPTOMANIA AND BEE CULTURE. 

I am in bad luck. Some one abstracted from my 
counter my A BC, and appropriated it, for what 
purpose I don’t know. I hope it was not the big 
gilt bee that attracted them and excited their “ klep- 
tomania,”’ but that they are lovers of the“ gentle 
little bee,” and willderive pleasure and profit from 
its perusal, C. G. WILSON. 

Milledgeville, Ga., June 3, 1882. 

Friend W., if he ever gets to be a good 
bee-keeper he will bring it back, or pay for 
it; for bee-men, as a rule, are honest. In 
fact, I do not believe a man who is not hon- 
est would like to keep bees, for their habits 
of industry would be such a constant rebuke 





* White clover is meant, as the red is almost unknown in Ita- 
ly or France, 












tohim. It can’t be he stole it, for klepto- 
mania would never harmonize with the cul- 
ture of bees. If the fellow is crazy, the bees 
will work a cure for that kind of craziness. 





THE CYPRIANS, ETC. 

Iam at home again, and find the bees in good or- 
der, every one alive (168 hives). The little one in 
Florida is left as the starting-point fora larger move 
some other time perhaps. I had two small colonies 
of hybrid Cyprians last spring, and I have not had 
any bees for years that did as fine a job in as satis- 
factory manner as they did,considering their strength 
to begin with. E. M. JOHNSON. 

Mentor, O., April 1, 1882. 

It will be remembered that friend Johnson 
is the man who would rather have blacks or 
hybrids,than pure Italians. Well, it may be 
the ** Cyps ” have just enough of the hybrid 
dash about them to please him; and as he is 
one of the old veterans in the business of 
honey - raising, his opinion is entitled to 
something. 


PERSIMMON HONEY CANDIED IN THE CELLS. 

My honey is so sugared in the cells that Ican not 
extract it. What must I doto getit? All the turn- 
ing I can do with the extractor does not throw it out. 
Ishall be glad if you can suggest any thing that will 
benefit us. Allthat has come in from the persim- 
mon issugared. I extracted a week ago; itextracted 
very well then; have taken 750 Ibs. extracted honey 
from 13 colonies; no comb but 50 Ibs. 

Coronaca, 8. C., June 3, 1882. J. D. FOOSHE. 

I know of no remedy, friend F., except to 
warm it all the combs will bear. If persim- 


it about as fast as it is gathered, aud makea 


specialty of candied persimmon honey. 


| Perhaps it might be pressed into nice little 
My bees commenced swarming yesterday, the ear- 
| confectionery. 


molds, and drained so as to make a nice 


GOOD FOR CHAFF HIVES. 

My chaff hive last year gave me 116 lbs. nice sec- 
tion honey, and 35 more sections partly filled. My 
expenses last year, including bees, work, lumber, 
nails, grapevines, sections, fdn., cinders, sawdust, 
hauling, ete., were $78.80, and my income from 
honey $83.60, leaving me cash $4.80, and 20 stands of 
bees, at $5.00 each, $100.00; total, $104.80. So you see 
that I am not much discouraged yet, although they 
sting me fearfully. My object this season is honey. 
Ihave all the bees I want at present, and as my 
chaff hive did not swarm last season, I think 1 can 
get them all in the large hives I am making now, be- 
fore swarming time. Tim CALVER. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, Feb. 23, 1882. 


UPWARD VENTILATION, AND WHEN IT IS NEEDED. 

I see much said now about upward ventilation. I 
am satisfied that a colony fed up in the fall, and in- 
duced to raise lots of young bees, making the stock 
perhaps doubly as strong in bees as it would have 
been if no feeding had been done, will need upward 
ventilation; or where two or more colonies are 
united in the fall until the hive is crowded with bees, 
having doubly the bees that we usually find in hives 
where no feeding or uniting have been done, should 
have upward ventilation; but where bees are not 
thus unnaturally dealt with, no more upward venti- 
lation is needed than is allowed with a good chaff 
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cushion in the upper story. From my experience, 
I would not unite in the fall any colony that had half 
agallon of bees. I have one colony now that is 
hatching bees, and has wintered as wellas any strong 
stock could. I don’t decide from this, however, but 
from past experience with colder winters. 
KEEPING BEES 1N THE CELLAR TILL POLLEN COMES. 

I had 10 colonies in the cellar. WhenI found the 
soft-maple was offering so much pollen and honey, I 
carried them out, and they were soon as busy as any. 
I have not, nor do I intend to, put them back. I 
shall not winter any more bees indoors. With me 
they winter no better, and are much more trouble, 
and some of them won’t defend their tives from the 
other bees. I have one colony that can’t be induced 
to make the least effort to defend their hive. It has 
plenty of bees, queen, and honey. 

G. W. WILLIAMSON. 
Willow Island, W. Va., Feb. 24, 1882. 


MATING BETWEEN THE QUEEN AND DRONE. 
Much has been said and written on the subject of 
fertilization of the queen-bee, and I see, in your val- 
uable paper, you ask the friends of the cause to con- 
tribute their mites from actual observation, and here 
ismine: Many years ago! was walkingin the woods 
in June, and heard a roaring of bees in the vicinity 
of a tree-top, and at once recognized the coarse hum 
of the drones. Suspecting the object of the ren- 
dezvousing, and stimulated by curiosity, I climbed 
the tree, and soon saw a small swarm of drones 
closely huddled together, flying and whirling around 
the tree-top. They appeared much excited, and final- 
ly alighted on a rosette of leaves. The ball of drones 
was as large as an apple, and a savage fight ensued, 
each one striving for the mastery, and vieing with 
each other. Ina very short time I saw a queen-bee 
creep out of the cluster, tear herself loose from 
their seductive embrace, and fly away in the direc- 
tion of my apiary, and all the drones immediately 
tollowed her. The abore meeting took place not on 

the wing, but on acluster of green leaves. 

THOMAS BUSHNELL. 

Hayesville, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1882. 

Thanks, friend B., for this addition to our 
store of facts in the matter. It would seem, 
from the above, that the queen is usually 
gosh by a great number of drones, as we 

ave had frequent evidence before. But you 
go a little further, and show that they, some- 
times at least, alight all together, while a 
struggle among thom ensues. If this is 
commonly the case, it would seem that a lo- 
cality with much expanse of water near 
would be rather bad for queen-rearing. 


BEES AND HCNEY. 

The season is still cool and backward. With abund- 
ant tulip and white-clover bloom, and red clover 
nearly ready to cut, we have little honey yet, the 
best day thus far indicating 4 lbs. gain to the hive 
on scales. Fortunately we did not force the season 
by rapid breeding up, and have saved ourselves the 
necessity of feeding the idle bees. Weare cutting 
and curing the best hay crop made for years. We 
are hoping warmer weather will develop honey, and 
are ready for it. 

BEE VEILS; A WORD OF CAUTION. 

Black iace of the finest kind should alone be used 
by those who use any, and value their eyes. Serious 
injury has been done by continued use of poor ma- 
terial. Having suffered myself because I thought 














my sight very strong,and could stand any thing, 
even white veils, I have had to pay the penalty. 
J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., June 5, 1882. 


BEES IN COLORADO. 


It would seem from the following items, 
which we clip from the Colorado Farmer of 
Dec. 12, that they have a great field for hon- 
ey in Colorado, besides some very live and 
enterprising bee-men. Friend Peabody is 
well known to many of us, and any state- 
ment he makes is sound:— 

$200 PROFIT FROM TWO SWARMS OF BEES. 

J. L. Peabody, who lives at 306 Wasoola street, re- 
ports that, from two swarms of bees the past sea- 
son, he got 15 new swarms, and over 400 pounds of 
honey. This makes, at $10 aswarm, $150, and the 
honey, at 20c per pound, $80; total, $230. He makes 
his own hives, and says that $30 will cover the cost 
of them. So it seems two hundred dollars clear 

rotit, not counting the labor, which was mere noth- 

ng, more than amusement. Who says Colorado is 
no bee country, or bee-keeping does not pay? 

_The next seems to be a part of a conven- 
tion report:— 

J.L. Peabody spoke on the subject of “artificial 
swarming,” and did not advocate its usage in ex- 
tensive apiaries where the sole business wis honey. 
He referred to city bee-keeping, and recommended 
a tight fence, eight feet high, about the hives, as 
the bees at that height, on leaving, would soar away 
above the neighbors, and so avoid any ground of 
complaint being made against them. T'wo swarms 
of bees during the last season, by increase and prod- 
uct, have netted this gentleman $100 each, a success 
which he ascribes to the fact of his care in prevent- 
ing waste. Before closing, he dropped many valua- 
ble hints which were listened to with attention by 
his audience. e 

HOW FAR DO BEES FLY? 

Dr. King, of Boulder, was the next speaker, and 
began by giving his experience from one swarm as 
a foundation to a collection of about 125 stands. 
The doctor advocated wintering bees in the cellar, 
giving them no exercise, and along. them no 
ventilation from the top of the hive. He had no- 
ticed his Italian bees going fourteen miles for pas- 
turage in following -P the blossoming raspberries, 
which mature more slowly toward the range. Since 
July 7,one hive had produced 400 pounds, which, 
with the rest, was wholesaled to Boulder merchants 
at25 cents per pound. 

_ We thought friend March, p. 182, was get- 
ting it pretty large when he suggested that 
bees might fly 7 or 8 miles ; but fourteen al- 
most takes our breath away. I should be 
much inclined to suggest there were Italians 
in the woods, that he did not know of — pos- 
sibly the yellow bees friend Wiltse has been 
telling us about. 


PROGRESS OF BEE CULTURE IN ENGLAND. 

You will be pleased to hear that bee-keeping is 
making great progress here. We have already 18 
county associations affiliated to the central society. 
You will be pleased, also,to know that for some 
time I have used your metal corners. I have tried 
to get othersto uSe them. There is a description of 
them in my book. A large number of frames have 
been made with them since I wrote it. We are just 
adopting a standard-sized frame, which I hope wiil 
further stimulate bee-keeping. By post Isend you 
one of my books for perusal. It has hada great sale, 
the first edition being exhausted in little more than 
twomonths. I also send you photo of part of my 
apiary. Last summer Iaveraged 100 Ibs. of section 
honey per hive. It was a good season. I also ex- 
tracted a large quantity. THos. WM. COWAN. 
Compton’s Lea, Horsham, Eng., Jan. 24, 1882. 
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THE GOOD AND BAD POINTS OF BOX HIVES. 
In the spring I-had only 19 swarms; left five of 
them so weak I put no boxes on them. I increased 
the 19to 43, and have wintered all of them. From 
the 19 swarms and their increase I got about 1400 lbs. 
of box honey. Is not this pretty well from the old 
and much-condemned box hive? Last spring, when 
I had nearly 50 dead swarms of bees, I realized one 
bad point against the box hive —the combs in them 
were of nouse except for beeswax; whereas, if I 
had been using hives with frames, the combs from 
the dead swarms would have enabled me to have in- 
creased my 19 swarms to 75 or 80, instead of to 43. 


THOs. ROTHWELL. 
Austinville, Pa., May 8, 1882. 


BZE MARTINS, ETC. 
, Isend you a small parcel, supposed to be bees. I 
picked it up justas itfell from the mouth of a bee 
martin, the paper being stained by the moisture, as 
you will see, before it dried. Ihave no way of test- 
ing, to my satisfaction; andif my supposition proves 
true, or you desire, 1 will send you statements of 
facts connected with thesubject. I had a fine swarm 
last Saturday, May 6, from my dollar queen. She 
far excels my tested queen in business qualities. 
Will soon have new honey. J. B. DAVENPORT. 

Hodgenville, Ky., May 8, 1882. 

I have examined the ‘‘ wad” of crushed 
insects you send, friend D., with a good 
magnifying-glass, but have not been able to 
find any thing gy | to a bee. There 
were wings, legs, etc., belonging to bugs 
and insects, especially a sort of cricket, or 
beetle, but no part of a honey-bee that I can 
discover. Let us not be in too great haste 
in condemning these feathered friends of 
ours. 


WHICH ARE THE BEST BEES? 

I write you for information regarding bees. I have 
two colonies of black bees; have had them for two 
years, and have not hada single pound of surplus 
honey; fed them about 20 lbs. of sugar last fall, and 
managed to keep them through. They are now in 
good condition, strong, and are working on the 
apple-blossoms. We have no white clover or buck- 
wheat, and but little red clover, and our bees have 
to make their honey from fruit-blossoms mostly, 
and wild flowers in the woods. They work on the 
red raspberries, I think, with greater energy than 
any thing Ihave ever noticed. There are several 
hundred acres of blackberries, and perhaps some 50 
or more of red raspberries within a mile and a half 
of me, and strawberries and grapes. I have taken 
observations for several years,and the common 
black bees do not pay more than one year in three 
or four. 

Iseein GLEANINGS, advertisements of Holy-Land, 
Albino, Cyprian, and Italian queens; now, what I 
would like to know is, which are the best honey-gath- 
erers? I want bees that can get honey, whether 
there is any or not—I may as well be honest about 
it. There are but few bees kept in this vicinity —30 
colonies, and the most of them in the old box hive. 
I looked the A BC book all through, but could not 
learn which bees are the best. AsIdo not want to 
raise queens from my bees, I made two of Jones’s 
bee-guards to-day, and put them on my hives. They 
work like acharm,. I shall rid myself of drones in 
short order. My friend Fowler, at Ancora, has two 








colonies of Italians. That is all I know of nearer 
than Egg Harbor City. 

Berries are looking well, all kinds. This is one of 
the largest stations for shipping fruit, on the Cam- 
den & Atlantic R. R., and N. J. Southern R. R. 

J.P. PATTEN. 

Hammontown, N. J., May 26, 1882. 

That the Holy-Lands, Cyprians, and Ital- 
ians, are all far ahead of the common bees, 
is sufficiently well established ; but as to 
which of the above three is best, all things 
taken into account, 1 can not tell. Those 
who are curious might get some of each kind 
and try. I think I should place both the 
others ahead of the Italians, a trifle, if they 
were not so prone, at times, to act like hy- 
brids, or even worse. The Holy-Lands, it is 
true, are not bad to handle, and they are 
great honey-gatherers ; but they are, of late, 
showing a disposition toward fertile work- 
ers, quite a good deal more than Italians, 
which is not a desirable trait. Our apiary is 
at present almost entirely Italians. With 
your vast area of berries, it would seem you 
should do well, at least while they are in 
bloom. 


ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT IN WORKING RUBBER 
. PLATES. 

After several trials I have gct the small rubber 
plates you sent me to work finely. I took 2 boards, 
about 6x15 inches, and fastened them together with 
2 spiralsprings. With screws I fastened the lower 
one to the bottom of a tub, and fastened one of the 
plates to the upper one. Fill with water, so the top 
of the plates will just be above it when in its natur- 
al position. With the left hand, immerse them un- 
der the water; and as soon as they rise, dasha table- 
spoonful of hot wax on the right-hand one, and 
with the left hand, clap the other down, and the 


. whole under water, and open while under the water. 


I use nobrush, as it needs all the water I can have 
on the plates. It sticks most on the tin and wood 
but rub that with paste occasionally. I made 600 
pieces ina little more than half a day, and could 
make about 1000 pieces in a day, and about az fast 
as another hand can trim them. I would advise 
every one who has bees, to have one of these smail 
plates, if nothing more extensive, for making up 
the surplus wax for section boxes. 
Denver, Col., May 26, 1882. J. L. PEABODY. 


I should be inclined to think that 1000 
sheets, to fill a Simplicity section, a day, 
rather slow work, friend P.; but for all 
that, your invention promises to be quite an 
important one. If I get the idea, it is that 
the bottom-plate is set on a yielding plat- 
form, so that the pressure necessary to make 
good fdn. forces the whole machine under 
the water, out of which it raises itself by the 
force of the springs. The only remaining 
obstacle now is the trimming, and it does 
seem as if something might be arranged to 
have these machines self-trimming. As you 
say, the hot wax sticks to any thing besides 
wet wood or rubber. If you can put on just 
wax enough, and not have it run quite to 
the outside edges, we can get along by trim- 
ming just the edge, where the sheets are fas- 
tened to the top-bar of the sections. So far, 
we have found the rolls much the fastest 
way of working, but very likely the bees take 
to the dipped fdn. a little more readily. 
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QUEEN-REARING, ETC. 

If we are always careful to rear our queens from 
pure queens, I do not see why we cin not keep our 
stock pure without an imported queen; but there 
seems to be a vim about imported stock that is ob- 
tainable in no other way, unless it is by crossing 
with the black drones. I bought a swarm of bees in 
1879, and the first season I divided into five swarms, 
and lost all but two; and the next season I divided 
the two into four; and when spring came, my bees 
were all right. [have 10 swarms now,and I am 
rearing queens for sale from my imported queen. I 
tell you, my friends, I believe some of us are pay- 
ing too much attention to the looks of a queen. I 
believe we should pay more attention to the bees 
that she produces, and to what these becs do during 
the season. Ithink that chaff packing is the best 
for wintering, by putting them on 8 frames covered 
with woolen cloth. Fill the hive with chaff, and 
have a chaff cushion on top of the bees. 

L. 8. BEAM. 

Middlebury, Elkhart Co., Ind., June 6, 1882. 


WIDE FRAMES FOR THE EXTRACTOR, 

Please let us know in GLEANINGS if it would not 
be a good plan for extracting, to use broad frames 
in the upper story, as it would be no more work to 
uncap deep combs than thin. C. E. HAGAMAN, 

Rochester, Minn., Feb. 23, 1882. 

This matter has been several times sug- 
gested, and we have sold wide frames to be 
tilled with drone fdn. for the purpose, but 
very few have reported. If I am not mis- 
taken, some one has said it takes the bees a 
great deal longer to ripen the honey in deep 
cells, than in the ordinary worker brood- 
combs; but if this is true, it is also an ar- 
gument in favor of section boxes less than 
two inches in width. Who has tried it for 
the extractor ? 


EGGS THAT WON'T HATCH. 

I had taken four queen-cells that were built under 
the impulse of natural swarming, to queenless colo- 
nies, They hatched ina few days, and commenced 
laying within ten days. The largest and handsom- 
est in the lot was the biggest layer. She com- 
menced on a sheetof foundation which was built 
out very rapidly, and filled it with eggs; the rest of 
the hive she filled with eggs in a short time, and one 
egg on the new foundation was hatched out a per- 
fect worker in shape and size, but so weak that she 
could scarcely walk on the combs. The bees killed 
her, and never another egg was hatched. I gave 
some of the eggs to other bees, but “‘no hatch.” I 
kept her laying about six weeks, when the eggs be- 
gan to disappear; then I pinched her head off and 
gave another laying queen, and brood-rearing went 
right along. It is something new tome. What was 
wrong is what I should like to know. 

PHILIP MORNINGSTAR. 

Wakarusa, Ind., Dee. 19, 1881. 


We have several records of such queens, 
friend M., but yours seems to have been one 
of the most marked. Those I have seen 
were not very good layers, as you say this 
one was. We might notice, in the outset, 
that this queen was a natural one, and there- 
fore the defect can not be ascribed to arti- 
ficial processes. As to what internal de- 
formity causes such results, I am unable to 
give a guess. Perhaps the friends who are 





at work on the problem as to whether the 
queen or worker determines the sex, might 
tind a fact here. 


FROM ONE OF OUR FRENCH BEE-KEEPERS. 
{Translated by our proof-reader, W. P. Root. | 

Iam in my twelfth year of apicultural practice. 
I have had many grievous deceptions, but I am 
never discouraged. I even continue to take care of 
my hives, and have been in military service for four 
years. I travel at night and work by day. We are 
having at this time in France a splendid winter. 
We have had no snowstorms, and the cold is mod- 
erate. Our bees are doing well, and there is but a 
slight mortality. A. FOURNIER. 

Ormoy, Oise, France, Jan, 26, 1882. 


HONEY IN CHILI, ETC. 

Please send mea full line of what you have. In 
regard to information about bees and their culture, 
and hives, ete., honey is produced in large quanti- 
ties inChili. One of the houses I represent in Val- 
paraiso, I saw ship 1000 barrels a short time before I 
left there. RICHARD HUGHES. 

New York, Feb. 20, 1882. 

One thousand barrels is a little more than 
even our great California bee-keepers have 
ever had at one time, is it not? If Chili 
produces honey in such enormous quanti- 
ties in the old crude way of bee culture, 
what might be the result with modern 
means? Wehave at present just one sub- 
scriber in South America, whom you have 
doubtless all heard from through our pages. 
I hardly think it probable we need the sting- 
less bee, but I do think somebody ought to 
do something about opening up and devel- 
oping the region that produced this 1000 
barrels. 


NITRATE OF SILVER FOR MARKING QUEENS’ WINGS, 
ETC. 


That selected imported Italian queen you ex- 
pressed to me on the 23d I received on the 26th in 
tiptop order— only three bees dead; one-third of 
the candy was eaten, and three-fourths of the wa- 
ter was drunk. I had quite a troublesome time in- 
troducing; her bees balled her twice; I then caged 
her 48 hours, and then they were too saucy. Said I 
to the bees, ** You shall not have this queen to reign 
over you.”” So I took her away and placed her in 
the lamp nursery, and then picked young bees 
from the hives, taking many hours to do it, till she 
had a suflicient retinue, and now she feels happy, 
looks pretty, and lays eggs by the thousand. I use a 
little solution of nitrate of silver on the imported 
queen’s wings, so you can tell her from the others. 
It has been a very bad spring for the bees, on ac- 
count of so much cold wet weather — bees flying out 
and getting chilled by the thousand; but now the 
past two days have been warm. HENRY SMITH. 

New Hamburg, Ont., June 9, 1882. 


I confess the above looks quite feasible, as 
nitrate of silver is the base of indelible ink. 
It would probably stain the thin membrane 
indelibly ; and so long as the wing remain- 
ed, the queen could readily be identified. 
By staining one wing when she first began 
to lay, and the other at one year old, a fair 
record of her age could be kept. If, how- 
ever, she should lose her wing, we should be 
about as badly off as with clipped wings. 
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DECLINE IN PRICE OF HONEY-JARS; POOR HONEY; 
PROSPECT IN CINCINNATI, ETC. 

I have made a new contract with our glass-works, 
and can sell honey-jars at quite a reduction. If 
you would mention the present price of jars in next 
number of GLEANINGS, it would be quite un accom- 
modation and a favor. 

We have had quite a bee famine this spring. Colo- 
nies all strong were kept, by the unfavorable weath- 
er, inside of their hives, and consumed their stores 
inahurry. I had not looked at my bees for about 
two weeks, because of the weather, and found them 
at the point of starvation about the l0th of May. 
They had but few fresh-laid eggs and young larve, 
and most stands had commenced to uncap their 
brood-cells and drag out their larvae in order to 
keep down consumers. Since that time I have fed 
them regularly with over 1000 lbs. of honey. Iam 
still at it,as no honey iscomingin yet. Our honey 
season, if there is one coming, must be a short one. 
I dare say that, in this neighborhood, as many bees 
(or more) died of starvation during the month of 
May this spring than perished during the winter be- 
fore last. CHaAs. F. MuTHa. 

Cincinnati, O., June 15, 1882. 


Tam very glad, friend Muth, to note a de- 
cline in prices of any staple article used by 
bee-keepers, and I am, too, willing to give 
so much of a free advertisement to those 
who bring it about.—In speaking of the bees 


uncapping the brood, | would suggest that 
it is not because they wish to keep down 


consumers, but because they are driven by 
starvation to dig them out, to suck the 
juices out of their bodies. In cutting out 
queen-cells, we often see the bees sucking 
up the juices of the brood that is injured by 
the knife; and when brought to a starvation 
state, I have thought it sustained them for a 
few days, much as honey does. We have 
had the same state of affairs here, almost 
right in the middle of June, and I know it 
is a wasteful thing to let them gé€t so far to- 
ward starvation, even though they do not 
destroy the brood. 


FRIEND DUGGER’S PARADISE — FOR BEES. 


Twelve months ago I ventured to take a “ partner 
for life,’”’ and have settled down on a small farm, 
which I think, from the surrounding situation, is 
the bees’ paradise. One mile west of here the 
Cumberland River flows, which is the home of myr- 
iads of beautiful fish. Along this river hundreds 
ard hundreds of poplar and linden trees grow, al- 
though the poplar bloom, owing to the late cold 
spring, was nearly a failure. Two miles east, a 
chain of mountains called the Sulphur Mountains 
runs parallel with the Cumberland. The summit of 
these mountains is covered with a beautiful ever- 
green foliage. Their base and sides are covered with 
yellow wood, which is now in full bloom. One walk- 
ing along, not accustomed to the way bees gather 
honey from these trees, would think that there was 
a swarm of bees in every tree; and in the valley are 
found a great many wild persimmon-trees which are 
also in bloom, which the bees work at considerably. 
White clover is very, very good this season. Isowed 
a patch of buckwheat about the 20th of April, which 
is in bloom, but the bees pass it by. I will sow an- 
other patch for fall bloom. So you will see that it 
was my intention to find a good locality for bees, 





which I think Ihave. Icommenced this spring with 
four colonies; two of them were in the old-fashion- 
ed bee-gums, which I transferred to movable-comb 
hives. They are doing as well at present as I want 
them todo. I have learned more about bees from 
the sample of the GLEANINGS which you sent me, 
than I ever knew before. I have read it time and 
again. My wife laughs, and tells me that 1 must 
have all my bees named, and watch and see if any 
come up missing. W.C. DUGGER. 

Clio, Ky., June 16, 1882. 

Bees will never notice buckwheat, friend 
D., while they can get honey from other 
sources, and it is never of any use to sow it 
for bees until after clover and basswood are 
gone, or, rather, so as not to come into blos- 
som until honey from these is gone. I pre- 
sume the reason is, that buckwheat honey is 
dark and poorly flavored, as a general thing. 
I wonder if that new ‘* partner for life ” has 
not something to do with making your sur- 
roundings all so pleasant, friend Db: Thank 
God for her, and see to it that this first year’s 
experience goes all through life. 


Ladies’ Department. 


USING THE RUBBER PLATES. 
a RECEIVED the $7 00 rubber plates all right, and 








had but little trouble in getting them to work 
by the instruction I obtained in the back num- 
bers of GLEANINGS. I used the water just warm in 
tank. I very soon learned tu temper the beat of the 
wax; if it gets a little too hot it will stick to the 
plates. I used starch cookcd about as thick as I do 
to starch shirt-bosoms. I made some beautiful 
foundation; have some nice combs built from it. 
Our bees have been doing finely; have extracted 
some very nice honey from the ratan bloom; have 
increased from 17 to 30 hives, all doing well. 
Lizzit A. ROGERS. 

Farmington, Texas, May 9, 1882. 

-Weil, I confess I am a little astonished. 
Our friend Mrs. Lowe has beaten the men 
all to pieces in rearing and shipping queens, 
and now you, my good friend, havé succeed- 
ed with the rubber plates, and have even got 
nice combs built out from them, even after 
a good many men have failed with them, or 
reported them quite unsatisfactory! I real- 
ly can not see why you used starch on them. 
We use nothing at all but soft warm water, 
and we never have any trouble with the 
fdn. sticking. While I think of it, 24 nice 
queens just received from Mrs. Lowe 
are now calling loudly from the stand near 
by: Every queen, and, if I am correct, every 
bee in the lot, came through bright and lively. 


—— 


BEES IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY, ETC. 

Our bees commenced bringing in pvlien March 20, 
and are gathering honey now. I think there will be 
two swarms out ina few days. I will try tokcep a 
diary of the bees this year, and send you a correct 
report. I planted the Spider plant last year, and the 
plants were fullof honey, but not a bee could I ever 
find on it,as we have so many wild boney-plants 
here; besides, we had two crops of buckwheat and 
alsike clover, and white clover in bloom from the 
middle of May till October. Thisspring we will sow 
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about one acre of alsike and white clover. I should 
like to be with Mrs. Lucinda Harrison one season, 
to learn bee-keeping, for I dearly love to work with 
the little pets. Honey is 25 cents per lb., and bees 
$8.00 per stand. It is a most profitable business 
here. Mrs. NELSON KELLY. 

Ferndale, Wash. Ter., May 1, 1882. 

The number of your Spider plants was so 


small, my friend, and other forage so ape agi 
I presume the bees did not discover that on 


the Spider plant. If you have a larger patch 
of it, or it comes in at a time when there is a 
dearth of honey from other sources, you will 
find them on it ** with a vengeance.’ 


BLOSSOMS, BUT NOT HONEY. 

A lady writes me as follows: “Iam entirely dis- 
couraged. My bees are nearly all dead — at least, 
two-thirds of them. I think they have committed 
suicide — starved themselves in the midst of plen- 
ty.” What a mistaken idea, that such greedy little 
fellows, with lively appetites, would ‘‘commit sui- 
cide’! People are crazy who commit suicide, and 
we have thought sometimes that bees were crazy 
when honey was lying around loose. ‘Starved 
themselves in the midst of plenty!’’ This lady is a 
novice in bee culture, and supposes that, as there 
are oceans of bloom, there is plenty of honey. We 
are told to provide pasture for our winged stock; 
but **Paul may plant and Apollos water, but it is 
God that giveth the’’— honey. We can not make 
the weather. We may plant and sow; “so far shalt 
thou go, and no further.” And what are you going 
to do about it? Sit still and repine? No, indeed! 
Be up and doing; have our dishes right side up, so 
if it rains porridge we shall catch some. 

We have learned something, while feeding our 
bees such a long time, and one thing is, that news- 
papers don’t always tell the truth. Itis alla myth 
about patent comb being filled with glucose, and 
sealed up by the bees. We have fed diluted honey, 
and also syrup made of the best white sugar, and as 
long as they needed it to preserve life, they carried 
it down; but as soon as there was a flowof honey, 
it was left tosourin the feeders. When we have 
fed, in order to have box hot .y completed, it was 
slow work — the bees worked industriously for a 
few days; but after that, appropriated only what 
was necessary fortheir daily wants and feeding 
their young, thus becoming very strong, but neg- 
lecting the boxes. 

At the present writing, June llth, there are thou- 
sands of white clover-heads bobbing in the breeze; 
black locusts and raspberries in bloom, and yet bees 
are barely making a living. Weather rainy and 
cool. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., June 11, 1882, 


One hive swarmed yesterday about 10 A.M. On 
examination (after we saved the swarm), we found 
iu queen in the old hive, and three queen-cells. In 
the afternoon we went to the hive to remove the 
cueen-cells to form a new colony, and found one of 
the cells open. We have now? colonies; had 4 to be- 
gin with this spring. For my own pleasure, satis- 
faction, and profit, and to benefit others if I can, I 
keep a record of my experience in bee culture. 

Mrs, CARRIE L. STALLARD. 

Russellville, Ind., May 27, 1882. 

The queen you found was probably one 
that had just hatched, and it was a wonder 





that your cells were not all torn down when 
you went after them in the afternoon. 


We are beginners in the bee business — just com- 
mencing our third season. I have wintered 35 colo- 
nies without loss, in chaff hives, on summer stands. 
They are in what we call splendid condition. 

Mrs. T. HARRISON. 

Grand Ledge, Mich., May 31, 1882. 

CYPRIANS. 

The Cyprian queen I bought of you last fall was 
introduced safely, and seems to be very prolific. 
She has a good colony now. 

Mrs. JENNIE HOWARD. 

Lawsville Center, Pa., May 31, 1882. 


Fancy an Ohio woman in Western Texas, with two 
colonies of bees, and no lumber yard within fifty 
miles, and you have my reason for writing you, in a 
nut-shell. I don’t expect to use an extractor for a 
long time yet. I don’t want to raise honey to sell, 
but I do want some hives for my bees to make comb 
honey in, (and how fast they do make it in this land 
of flowers!) something that I can just go to and 
take out the surplus honey for my own family use. 

Mrs. J. A. BONNELL. 

Center Point, Texas, March 19, 1882. 


Please make a little correction in tnat letter in 
April number, as printed in Ladies’ Department. I 
meant to have written you of it before now. Itis 
this: ‘‘Our bees did well the past season, especially 
in the fall, and honey was in good demand, and could 
have sold as much more,” instead of “ J could have 
sold as much more.” Mr. Axtellsells the honey. I 
do not sell much, though I try to help him in every 
waylcan. I believe if we want our husbands to 
succeed as bee-keepers, or in any other business, we 
must do our part — do all we can. 

Our bees average very strong, and are in good 
condition this spring. All were alive when taken 
out of cellar, 120 colonies; but on examination, 3 
were queenless, andone very weak. We united with 
a queenless one; the first lot, taken out the 15th of 
March, began raising drone brood, and none were 
queenless. The last ones, taken out about 18 days 
later, were the queenless ones, and the first set out 
by the time the young queens were ready to fly had 
drones. I think we kept the last ones in a little too 
long. One morning we found them in quite an up- 
roar — so much excited we could not carry them out 
of the cellar, so we poured pails of water all around 
in the cellar, and left it until next morning, when 
they were quiet; took them out without difficulty. 

Atour apiary, 4% miles east of here, we had 90 col- 
onies, most of which are very strong, but have used 
up nearly all their honey, so they will need from 5 
to 10 lbs. more to carry them through to white clo- 
ver. They have used more honey than any winter 
since we kept bees, I think; but, fortunately, we 
had some 225 or 250 combs full of honey set away for 
emergencies, and now all we have to do is to set 
them in the hives; it is nearly as cheap for us to 
give it back as to feed sugar, counting the time of 
extracting the honey and preparing the sugar, etc. 
We are deficient also in experienced help to take 
care of our bees. 

The first lot of bees set out of cellar will also have 
to have from 5 to 10 Ibs. of honey, but last ones will 
have a plenty, I think; but at date there are not 
more than half as many bees in the hive, buta large 
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quantity of brood. I never sawsuch colonies at this 
time of the year as our first ones are, first out of 
cellar, and those wintered outdoors literally boiling 
over full, and we mean they shall have all the honey 
they can use until white clover. It has been so cool 
all through apple and cherry bloom, they have gath- 
ered but little. SARAH J. W. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill., May 1, 1882. 

Of course, we all know, my good friend, 
that you do not sell the honey, just as we 
know that your husband does not write the 
good letters you give us now and then. But 
as these letters are, much of them, of him 
and about him, we have somehow concluded 
you work together, without any woman’s 
rights or wrongs, or man’s rights or wrongs 
about it, but that you twain are one. Ler- 
haps I was the unlucky one who interposed 
that “I.” We are very glad indeed to know 
you have so many bees, and we think you 
are wise in having them in more than one 
apiary. 


Notes and Queries. 


DAMP CELLARS NOT ALWAYS DETRIMENTAL. 
Ay HE weather has been so warm that I have taken 
" my bees out of the cellar. I find them in good 
= condition, although the cellar had a foot of 
water in it when I put them there, aud it must have 
been damp all winter. It is a clay cellar. 
N. P. ASPINWALL. 
Harrison, KandiyohiCo., Minn., Feb. 15, 1882. 














Bees doing wellat the foot hills of the mountains; 
on the plains it is dry, and no flowers. Our 40 colo- 
nies have used over 200 Ibs. of flour. 

R. H. RHODEs. 

Arvada, Jefferson Co., Col., April 8, 1882. 


I commenced the season with 12 colonies; 2 were 
weak ones: got 895 Ibs., all comb honey; brought 
$112, for which I feel very thankful. 

D. M. STOWITs. 

Beaver Dam, Schuyler Co., N. Y., Feb. 26, 1882. 


Ihave 30 coloniesof pure Italians. Last season I 
sold over 100 gallons extracted, and 200 lbs. of sec- 
tion. I had 17 colonies last spring. 

MILEs 8S. PRAY. 

Delta, Fulton Co., O., March 4, 1882. 


WINTERING IN CAVES. 
Bees came from their winter quarters in good con- 
dition. We winterin a cave, and cover them up 
tight like potatoes, so they never freeze. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, May 26, 1882. T. W. DALE. 


THICK HONEY IN NEW ZEALAND. 

I have bad a fair crop of honey this year, but it is 
80 thick that it will not extract; in fact, I removed 
the sides of a ceil, and the honey remained in the 
same shape, :ike a jelly out of a mold. 

C,. H. THOMSON. 

Opotiki, Whakatane Co., N. Z., April 17, 1882. 


READY FOR BUSINESS, AND BUSINESS COMING. 
Bees are booming. Since the 4th, my 19 colonies 
have gathered about 4 lbs. per colony each day, of 
surplus honey. Well, let them boom. I think Iam 
ready, with 25 empty hives and 10 young queens in 
nucleus hives, ready for swarms. 8S. H. Moss. 
Colchester, Ill., June 8, 1882, 





I have been taking GLEANINGS ever sinve the first 
number, and find it takes some time to look them 
all through to find what I could turn right toin A 
BC. SAMUEL C. WARE. 

Towanda, McLean Co., Ill., May 27, 1882. 


Bees are now getting strong fast, though no honey 
to gather yet. I had several swarms, but must feed 
them. White clover comes in about twelve days, if 
weather is warm. GEO. GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis., June 1, 1832, 


Cold and rainy all through apple-bloom, and now 
there is nothing to be obtained by the bees. I have 
just purchased a barrel of sugar, as my honey is 
equalized so there is only about 3 lbs. to the hive. 
Next week I shall be oblized to feed, if something 
don’t yield honey. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 16, 1882. 


[ have discovered that, for putting fdn. into wired 
frames, there is nothing equal to a sewing-needle 
with point end put into a handle and grinding off a 
portion of the opposite end. By running this 
creased end along on the wires it may be nicely and 
firmly imbedded into the foundation. 

South Sutton, N. H., May 3, 188%. F. M. Cneney. 


JONES ENTRANCE-GUARDS — A CAUTION. 

The entrance-guards you sent a short time since 
do not or did not answer the purpose. The queen 
came out, and the bees swarmed as before. I ex- 
amined, and found that the holes along the corner 
where it is bent, became larger by bending. I ham- 
mered them a little; think they are all right now. 

Wa. G. FoLLMER. 

Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa., June 5, 1882. 


REPORT IN REGARD TO OUR FANCY SECTIONS. 

I split the stars, ete., through the middle, and put 
foundation between, and the bees filled them and 
capped over one side. The honey-tlow then stopped 
abruptly, and they did not finish them. I put them 
in the body of hive. I think I should have no 
trouble in getting the letters built out by putting 
one below two 5x6 sections. Gro. E. HItToN. 

Fremont Center, Mich., Dec. 26, 1881. 


CHAFF HIVES. 

I have most of my bees in chaff hives; bave not 
lost any. The other day they had a fly; I noticed in 
front of the Simplicity hives three dead bees to 
one in chaff hives. I got 79 lbs. comb honey cof the 
best Italians in chaff hive. I have engaged all my 
honey at 20 cents per lb. I have 57 strong swarms, 
and well supplied with honey, the best I ever had. 

T. J. ELLIOTT. 

Ashland, Ashland Co., 0., Feb. 20, 1882. 


RUBBER GLOVES. 

In your circular you protest against rubber gloves. 
Five minutes with our bees would satisfy you that 
gloves are of some use. Bees here have the | ngest 
splinters in their terminus of any bees on the map 
of America. T was stung twice inside of five min- 
utes, and through the rubber gloves too. 

D. G. WALDO. 

McGraw, Warren Co., Pa., June 15, 1882. 

[Very likely, friend W., for the bees would sting 
you with rubber gloves on, while you would not get 
stung at all without them. Have you not proven 
they are of no protection against the “splinters’’? 
Somehow we are doing a pretty heavy trade on 
them, in spite of the protest however.] 
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AND CELLAR WINTERING — BOTH 
GOOD. 

I would make a report in regard to wintering my 
bees. I had 118 colonies last fall in good condition; 
wintered 94 in cellar, the rest on summer stands, 14 
in chaff hives; can see but little difference in the 
way they were wintered. I have not lost any up to 
date; all are strong in bees, and have plenty of 
honey. GEORGE BRIGGS. 

New Sharon, Ia., April 4, 1882. 


CHAFF HIVES 


HOW AN ABC SCHOLAR FEELS WHEN HE SUCCEEDS. 
The queen came all right, and there was not a dead 
bee in the cage. It was a cold and windy day, and I 
had no straight comb to stick the cage on, so I fixed 
it the best I could, and let it go. It was the first 
time for me. I did not know whether they received 
her or not, so I looked some time ago, and, to make 
sure, I looked to-day, and found a nice lot of brood, 
so I was glad. She is allright, and in a “ whopping” 
big swarm. Louris MERTZ. 
Williamstown, O., “ 11, 1882. 


NO MORE BEE JOURNALS WANTED. 

Please do not send me any more of your bee jour- 

nals, as [have no time to spend on them — not be- 
ing much interested in the raising of } ees. 


J. W. TOWNSEND. 

Coatesville, Pa., May 20, 1882. 

{Now just look there, will you? Some of you have 
got cross because we stopped the journal when the 
time you had paid for it had expired. We supposed 
the friend who writes had paid for it, of course; 
but come to look it up, it seems he hasn’t. You 
surely wouldn’t recommend us to send the journal 
where it might not be wanted?] 








THE NONEY-PEA, AGAIN. 

I send you by this mail a package of peas. Plant 
two in a place, 6inches apart; keep the ground loose 
for two weeks with a hoe, then let alone. For cow 
feed they are sown broadcast and Ict alone. The 
peas are gathered for seed when the pods are ripe 
and dry. They make a good table dish. From what 
I send you, you can get seed in abundance for an- 
other year. TD. J. HAPPEL. 

Trenton, Tenn., June M4, 1882. 

(Thanks, friend H. Our friends will remember that 
this pea was mentioned on page 303, June No. If it 
produces honey in such quantities in other locali- 
ties, it is well worthy of a prominent place among 
our honey-plants. We shall proceed at once to test 
them on our grounds.] 


| Jobacco ¢ olumn. 








HOW THE WORK GOES ON. 

E received the two smokers all right, and 
Wy would express many thanks for your prompt- 

ness and confidence in humanity. Now we 
have received your price list, and hasten to send the 
money. I hope GLEANINGS still has its Tobacco Col- 
umn, for I think it will do more good than you will 
ever krow. My husband used tobacco for 35 years, 
and has left off and started a Band of Hope among 
the children of the place, which now numbers 73 
members who have signed a pledge against alcohol, 
tobacco, and profanity. He commenced using to- 
bacco at five years of age, and therefore sees the 
importance of prevention of bad habits with chil- 












dren; but it seems to me you can hardly afford to 
hire people to quit bad habits, and we think it too 
bad to take advantage of your generosity and take 
a smoker for doing so. Mrs. JENNIE HOWARD. 
Lawsville Centre, Susq. Co., Pa., June 15, 1882. 


Why, my iriend, I think the smokers giv- 
en to tobacco-users a tiptop investment. We 
want money to do good with; but when we 

can take a short cut, and do good without 

the intervention of money, why, it is a kind 
of short cut, like the ‘‘rule of three.”? An 
old tobacco-user leading a band of hope! 
Whew! One of our boys asked me this 
morning if I would guarantee him a steady 
job until the first of January. I told him TI 
would under theseconditions. Do you want 
to see the conditions? Here is what I wrote 
out for him : — 

I hereby engage John Jones until Jan. 1, 1883, at 12 
cents an hour, each hour to be industriously im prov- 
ed. Swearing, drinking, or the use of tobacco, ren- 
ders this contract null and void. A. I, Roor. 

After he had read it, another boy wanted 
a paper just like it, and I gave him one too. 
Do you not see that God is with us ? 


The pledge I made to you is good, I have never 
broken it. Capt. W. H. WILL. 
Bloomington, Tll., Feb. 8, 1822, 


It has been no trouble for me to leave off the use 
of tobacco. Bees are doing finely. 


Howe, Tex., May 20, 1882. W.R. JACKSON. 


I have been a slave to the weed for 25 years. I 
want a smoker of the largest size, for I have given 
up the use of tobacco altogether. If I should take 
to the habit again, the cash will be remitted to you 
for the smoker. JOHN SIMPSON. 

Stringtown, Ind. Ter., May 27, 1882. 


HOLDING ON. 

Ihave not smoked nor chewed a bit of tobacco 
Since I received the April GLEANINGS (the second 
one Lever received), nor dol ever intend to use it 
hereafter; if I do, I will pay you for the smoker 
with interest. E. M. SHENEMAN. 

Pharisburg, Union Co., Ohio. 


I saw in GLEANINGS for June that you would pre- 
sent a smoker to those who would stop smoking to- 
bacco. Iam one ofthe number who have stopped 
that habit, or am trying to, and will hold out. So 
will you please send me a smoker? I am engaged in 
the bee-yard of L. C. Root & Bro. at present. 

DUNCAN MONROE, 

Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y., June 5, 1882. 


May I be counted in on the Tobacco Column? I 
have used the weed for 35 years, until last night one 
week ago. If you see fit you may add smoker; if 
not, I shall quit anyhow, or, rather, stay quit. 

ER. boeanpis as 

Cumberland, Guernsey Co., O., Feb. 27, 1 


Mav God bless you in your deter sen 
friend D. 


Inclosed find a pledge which myself and T. J. 
Fisher went into. Itold him if we would quit you 
would send us a smoker, and he said he would quit, 
so I drew up the inclosed pledge, and we signed it. 
He has been using tobacco about 20 years, and I 
have been using it about 5. We will quit to-day. 

D. A. GARDNER. 
Dyer Station, Tenn., March 25, 1882, 
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I have used tobacco 26 years. I both chew and 
smoke. Send mec a smoker, and I will neither chew 
nor smoke until I pay you $2.00 for it. 

W. A. OWENS. 

Brownings, Smith Co., Tex., March 11, 1882. 


I see that you will give any person a smoker if he 
quits using tobacco. I have quit about two weeks, 
and have bought 3 scaps of bees. I have used to- 
bacco about six years, and, God helping me, I in- 
tend to quit for good, if you will send me a smoker, 
and if I ever use tobacco any morelI will send you 
five dollars cash the day I put the stuff in my mouth. 

HENRY MARLATT. 

Beloit, Mah. Co., O., May 23, 1882. 





I have been an inveterate user of tobacco for 40 
years, but hare quit it altogether, and, by the help 
of the good Lord, I never expect to use it any more. 
Please send me a smoker to do my smoking for me, 
and I will let it suffice. May the God whom you 
serve bless and guide you, friend Root, and give 
you grace according to your day and trial! May the 
Lord biess you in all your efforts for the good of 
your fellow-men, and reward you with everlasting 
life, is my prayer. Jesse H. WILLIAMS. 

White Sulphur Springs, Ga., Jan., 1882. 





I wish Stella all the happiness possible in her new 
relation to the world, and hope she may cleave to 
the “Lion” (of the tribe of Juda). Now, friend 
Root, I think I deserve no credit, nor is there any 
virtue in my quitting the use of tobacco; it was quit 
or die, and I thought I would quit, and I feel better. 
I thank you, though, for feeling an interest in me 
and all other like depraved mortals. 

JOHN H. DANIEL. 

Cumberland, Ohio, April 3, 1882. 

Well, if it was quit or die, friend D., I do 
not know that there was very much credit, 
after all. But come to think of it, I do not 
know but that it is pretty much the same 
withall. Ifitisn’t quit or die, in a temporal 
sense, I am inclined to think it is in a spirit- 
ual one, especially with the present march of 
progress before one’s eyes. 


I have used tobacco for 30 years out of 42, and on 
the first day of last September I resolved to stop it, 
and am “still stopped,’’ as the Dutchman said ofthe 
balking horse; and I did not stop to get a smoker, 
although I have saved enough to get half a dozen 
smokers. AllI ask of you is your prayers, that I 
may never return to the filthy habitagain. Besides, 
while I did use it, I had, for a long time, the bloody 
piles, and since I stopped its use I have no piles. 

WILLIAM St. MARTZ. 

Martinsville, Ill, Feb. 6, 1882. 

The above was quite evidently not intend- 
ed for publication, but it is of such great 
importance that our people should under- 
stand how large a class of diseases is caused 
by the use of tobacco alone, I feel I should 
be doing a wrong by withholding it. To be 
sure, you shall have my prayers, brother S., 
as shall every one else co Kes commenced 
to battle for the right, and I know you will 
** stay stopped.” 

About a year ago I wrote you that I had quit us- 
ing tobacco; that you should send me a smoker, and 
I would pay for it in 30or 90 days (I don’t remember 
which). You sent the smoker, and in a card said 
you would make nocharge. Being a little * hard 








up,” I bave let it run until now. I have not tasted 
tobacco in any form since, and do not think I ever 
shall. I wish it understood, that I did not quit to- 
bacco to get a smoker, but because I became con- 
vinced that it is wrong in every sense. I think I am 
physically and mentally better without it. I am 
very certain that my breath will not intoxicate oth- 
ers, and give them the headache. Here is $5.00 for 
the smoker, and other goods below. 

Unionville, lowa, May 6, 1882. G. B. REPLOGLE. 

Do you not see, friends, how the bread I 
cast upon the waters recklessly, as some of 
you thought, is returning after many days? 
Surely there is a God above who looks on 
and brings all these things about in his own 
infinite wisdom. May he bless you, friend 
R., for your kind and encouraging words. 


The matter of tobacco is just what suits me; for 
what an awful thing it is getting to be! I will say 
of atruth, that I never used it, nor any kind of 
liquors, nor played cards nor checkers, nor any such 
games. I would much rather work in the garden or 
with my pets, the bees. How many people there are 
who will have tobacco and go without eatables; and, 
too, what a dirty habit! The idea thatit is good to 
keep food from hurting any one! sowill any poison. 
We have men here who can not pay me for filing a 
saw, who use 10 cents in tobaccoeach day. 

E. P. CHURCHILL. 

West Minot, Me., April 15, 1882. 

I guess you must be something like my- 
self, friend ©. I rarely enjoy any pastime 
unless it leaves something substantial after, 
such as a nice-looking garden or apiary. 
And of late I find I have no relish for enter- 
tainments or lectures, where they simply di- 
vert, without any sort of a lifting-up of the 
soul, or some effort to raise humanity. It is 
sad, friend C.,to see them working with dull 
saws, and using ten cents’ worth of tobacco 
aday. Be of good cheer. I can remember 
the day when women used to smoke clay 
pipes. Another generation may remember 
the time when men used to do such things. 

‘ (Mao vii LTO 

I have been loaning GLEANINGS to some of my 
friends. One of them, Robert P. Rawlins, wants 
you to send me one of those smokers you keep on 
hand for those who quit using tobacco. He has 
been using it for a long time, both chewing and 
smoking, and has quit both. He wants you to send 
the smoker to me, for he does not keep bees. If he 
goes back to his tobacco,I will pay you for the 
smoker. Bees have been quite lively with us for 
about three weeks, bringing in some honey and 
plenty of pollen. They gathered honey from peach 
about one week; but when red-bud opened they 
would not notice a peach-bloom. MRed-bud lasted 10 
days, and started them to building comb and queen- 
cells, and yesterday I hived the finest first swarm of 
blacks I ever saw. There was a peck of them. 

A. R. NISBET. 

Dobyville, Clark Co., Ark., March 28, 1882. 

Thank you,friend N. We usually require 
the abstainer to give us a promise in his own 
handwriting; but in the case you mention, I 
do not know but that it is even a better way, 
for your friend puts himself in your hands, 
and directs you to hold the pledge. I think 
I see wisdom in it, and I am sure God will 
bless you both. 
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Our Homes. 


It is not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.—ZEecH. 4: 6. 

MAY have used this text before, friends; 
but evenif I have, it seems to be just 
the one I want again to-day. It was 

suggested by a letter [ have recently re- 
ceived. This is the letter :— 

Do you think it is right, or that a man is doing his 
Christian duty as a husband and father, who con- 
tinues (against his wife’s entreaties) to use tobacco, 
and still says he could quit it if he wanted to? Now, 
I know a gentleman who has four boys (oldest thir- 
teen years old), who insists that he has a right to 
smoke or chew; and when one of his boys picked up 
a cigar, that his exemplary father had laid on the 
mantle, and commenced to smoke, he gave him a 
downright scolding, and told him he never wanted 
to see him smoking again. How is that for consis- 
tency? Now, 1 claim that it is more barm for a man 
to continue in any evil habit, when he knows, as 
this one does, that it injures his health, and when 
his wife is so anxious fur him to quit, on account of 
the example to his boys, and especially when he says 
he can either use it or let it alone. I think him less 
excusable than one who says he can not give it up. 
Are parents not to set the example to their children, 
or has any one aright to correct a child for doing 
what he himself does? Isa man capable of govern- 
ing a child, and of *“* training him upin the way he 
should go,’ who can not govern his own appetites or 
passions? Please give us a little light on this subject. 
I was much impressed by reading Our Homes in June 
No. Your account of the little boy “* Lovey” shows 
that we can not be too careful in the training of our 
children. I am of the opinion, that if we permit 
whisky and tobacco in our homes, and especially if 
our children have inherited a taste for such, that we 
are guilty of a great wrong, for which we will surely 
have to give an account. For, as friend Mercer has 
said, “the flesh is weak;’’ and, unless assisted by a 
higher power, our children will surely fall. And 
who shall be responsible? Mrs. B. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 

My dear friend, the case you state is a sad 
one, and L presume it is not so very unlike 
the trials and conflicts almost every Chris- 
tian must meet. To our eyes, this man’s 
conduct seems very inconsistent. We want 
him to do better.. He can not well influ- 
ence his boys very much, unless he sets a 
better example. o matter how much he 
talks, or how strongly he reproves, his boys 
will quite likely smoke and chew, in spite 
of ail he can say. If there were a law 
against such inconsistency, we might take 
the law on him; or if he were afraid of his 
wife, and dared not disobey hey, she might 
just set her foot down and give him to un- 
derstand that henceforth and for ever no 
more tobacco was ever to be put between 
his lips. His wife is a Christian woman, I[ 
believe, (did you not say so?) and she must 
therefore be right and he wrong; and if she 
had the power in her hands, she might make 
him a good Christian too. I beg pardon,my 
friend, if what I say sounds like jesting, for 
I assure you it is a most serious and a most 
sad matter. As in our text above, we have 





all to learn, I believe, sooner or later, that 
we can not convert the world to God by 
might nor by power, but only by the gentle 
spirit that Christ has taught us; by a spirit 
of love and kindness. I knowhow hard it is 
to stifle and put down all feelings of a desire 
to make people do right, for I have had much 
sad experience. It has been with this very 
tobacco matter too. In my case God seems 
to have put all the power in my hands I 
could wish for, for he is sending, day after 
day, men and boys to me for employment. 
Before commencing work they give me a 
fair and square promise not to swear, drink, 
nor use tobacco. It would seem from this 
that the matter is all in my hands, for a boy’s 
or man’s pocket is a pretty sensitive part of 
his being. They all know by experience 
that the pay for their daily labor comes eve- 
ry Saturday night in hard cash; and as the 
greater part of our work is comparatively 
light, and the company and surroundings 
pleasant, it places in my hands a pretty long 
and a pretty strong lever. I need hardly re- 
mind you, however, that the God who gave 
me this power would take it away very 
quickly if it were not used wisely. If I 
have a lever that bears directly on their 
pocket-books, they have also one that bears 
on mine. If they should all put their heads 
together some bright morning in June, and 
declare they would not work another hour 
unless I would give in on tobacco, or raise 
their wages, or something else of the kind, 
the long end of the lever would be in their 
hands, and they might fetch the other down 
on my poor — pocket-book in a way that 
would make me beg for mercy, I tell you. 
Suppose, during the swarming season, with 
letters coming in at the rate of over a hun- 
dred a day, and customers imploring us to 
hurry up (some of them, perhaps, throwing 
it in my teeth that one who professes as 
much as Ido ought to be prompt in busi- 
ness), our whole force should at once stop 
and refuse to go ahead, unless I complied 
with some condition of theirs; do you not 
see how I should be in their power? Well, 
friends, I am glad it is so. Lam glad the 
power is not all in my hands, and | thank 
God that I am dependent upon them, in 
very much the same way they are dependent 
upon me. Do you not see now what a very 
foolish thing it would bein me to imagine 
the pomee is all in my hands, and that I 
could, if I choose, be harsh and overbearing, 
or tyrannical? Now, with thisin view, sup- 
pose I should see one of my boys smoking a 
cigar — one who had given the promise, if 
you choose ; what should I do? If my sole 
object were to have my own way, or toavoid 
being annoyed by the smell of tobacco on 
my own premises, I might discharge him 
and hire somebody else in his place. And I 
might, too, as a parting injunction, sting his 
eta mind with reproaches for having bro- 

en his word, and proven untruthful. I 
might defend myself in such a course by say- 
ing that I had told only the truth. I might 
say, too, that I would gladly try to help boys 
who were truthful; but with those who were 
not, I wanted nothing to do. 


_ Well, now, let us suppose my motive in 
life to be, not to have my own way, nor to 
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escape disagreeable things, but to serve the 
Master and do good to these boys because of 
the love I have for Him who said, Inasmuch 
as you show kindnesses to the least of one of 
these, ye show it unto me. Out of love to 
him, I have love for these boys; and out of 
love to him, my heart is pained when they 
do wrong, or waste the precious lives he has 


given them. Now, what shall be done for 


the: one who has broken over the rules? 
Perhaps on some Sabbath morning, on my 
way to church I catch a glimpse of him 
slipping a cigar behind him, because he saw 
me coming. As he takes his place in the 
factory next morning, he glances a little un- 
easily at me, and may be the rest are looking 
on to see the “‘fun.”? Although he knows as 
well as I know that he has transgressed the 
rules, and broken his word, he in his own 
mind has built up a sort of defense. Per- 
haps others of our boys were along with him, 
and it may be quite a number have been 
smoking. Ile reasons exactly as men do 
when they urge the faults of professing 
Christians as a reason why they should be 
excused. Although he, when he first ac- 
cepted my terms of employment, made no 
objection to the rules, he now decides they 
are hard and arbitrary, and that it is none of 
my business what the boys do Sundays, when 
they are out of the factory. What shall we 
do with such a spirit and such an attitude? 
Give up, and decide the thing can’t be car- 
ried out ? God forbid! That is exactly what 
Satan has been planning and working for, 
and to give up will not only be ruin to the 
boys, but ruin to yourself. Giving up would 
be worse than turning the boys off, as they 
expect, and perhaps deserve. A hard prob- 
lem to ce with is before us —a problem 
like those before which the laws of our land 
have proven weak and inefficient. What 
shall we do with sin and with crime? Hard 
problems do us good. If they are so hard 
that they bring us down on our knees before 
God, they do us more good; and, thank 
God, they do good to the ones we pray for 
too. Go down on your knees hungering and 
thirsting for right, or righteousness, if you 
choose, and plead before God the promise 
given by that well-beloved Son, that we shall 
have the desires of our hearts, or, better 
still, that we shall be filled, and that hunger 
for right shall be gratified. How shall we do 
it? Mueller has said, or some other good 
man, that God will not make our work plain 
to us unless we have first consulted his word 
well. If you have diligently searched your 
Bible, and it don’t touch on the trouble in 
question at all, you may reasonably expect 
God to guide you aright in answer to prayer; 
but unless you first consult well this chart 
he has given, you may make grievous mis- 
takes. Well, the Bible tells us, as in our 
opening text, that it is to be done, not by 
might nor by power, but by his Spirit. His 
Spirit is love and gentleness ; a bruised reed 
he will not break, and the smoking flax he 
will not quench. That bad and unreason- 
able spirit is to be disarmed with kindness. 
One can be firm, but kind, with Christ’s 
help, and here is where this quality is needed. 

The offender had planned to have the mat- 
ter come up the first thing ; he had also, per- 





haps, pee to have it come up before oth- 
ers. It is rarely well for a teacher to be ina 
hurry to show his authority, nor is it wise 
for him to go out of his way very much to 
take up cases of disobedience. I would 
wait a few days, until he had decided no no- 
tice was to be taken of the matter. Then I 
would wait until I could find him alone. 
The matter should be discussed between us 
two, and no others, if possible. Only God’s 
eye should see, and only God’s ear hear; and 
if it could be brought about, our young friend 
should be made to feel it was to God he was 
accountable, and before him he was standing. 

* John, did I not see you with a cigar last 
Sunday ?” 

As my manner is kind, and my look a 
friendly one, he has hardly the courage to 
raise the objections he had planned; but 
yet, after a little silence he does attempt a 
defense. 

* But pour promise, John; we talked the 
matter all over, when you commenced work, 
and I think it was all well understood, and 
agreed to. Is it right, and is it a manly 
thing to do, to keep on at work and say 
nothing ? ”’ 

** No, sir, it isn’t.” 

‘** Well, now, John, I do not want to inter- 
fere with any boy’s rights. Ie has a perfect 
right to choose tobacco instead of his situa- 
tion, if he chooses, and there are doubtless 
plenty of places where you can get work, if 
you choose, as well as here; but if you go 
away, can we not be friends still? Even 
though we disagree on this tobacco matter, 
can we not shake hands in parting, and 
also when we happen to meet at any future 
time ?” 

The boy is rapidly becoming disarmed. 
The weapous he had planned to use are lost ; 
and this unexpected way of putting it is ap- 
pealing powerfully to his better feelings. 

‘** John, I hate to have it said we have had 
trouble, or that you have been disgraced. 
Even though you have decided to use tobac- 
co, I do not insist that you leave right now. 
Keep at work, if you wish, until you can 
look up another place, and no one need ever 
know that we have had this disagreement ; 
and whenever you have reason to think that 
my stand on tobacco is a good one, and that 
be would like to stand by me on it, come 
yack ; and if I can, I will give you your 
place again.” , 

In the darkness of my little closet, after 
the hands have all gone home at night, after 
such an experience as I have given above, 
my prayer is usually something like this: 
‘““() God my Father, again I thank thee that 
thou hast enabled me, through weakness, to 
bafile once more the schemes of the evil 
one. I thank thee that thou hast enabled 
me to get out of my own heart all feelings of 
impatience, and every thing that would tend 
to hinder in this great work of bringing 
souls to thee. I thank thee for this, another 
lesson, that it is not by might nor by power, 
but by thy Spirit, that evil shall be subdued 
and made to give place to good.” 

And now for this Christian wife, whose 
husband persists in the use of tobacco. Can 
she make him vg bd By herself alone she 
can not, any more than she can stem Niaga- 
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ra. If she should tell him that, unless he 
gave up tobacco she would leave him, he 
would, very likely, choose to hold to tobacco 
and let his wife go. I say this from what I 
know of husbands in general, and from some 
experience I have had of my own. It can 
not be done by might nor by power ; in fact, 
might and power would probably tend to 
harden his heart, and might be the means of 
making him continue to use it, where he 
would stop if let alone. Reproaches will not 
do it, for the most of us know, by our own 
hearts, that reproaches only make us stub- 
born. If you will excuse the liberty, my 
dear friend Mrs. B., I fear there is some- 
thing in your letter that sounds like reproach- 
es. You use the term “exemplary father.” 
This is not only a reproach, but it tends to- 
ward sarcasm. Not only should no word of 
this kind be used toward the soul we would 
save, but no such thought should ever enter 
our hearts. Not by censure, not by sarcasm, 
for these are Satan’s weapons; but by the 
weapons of kindness and love, for these are 
the ones, and the only ones, furnished by 
Jesus for his followers. It would seem very 
strange to tell that woman she must first 
love her husband before she can hope to re- 
deem him; but I fear it is asad fact, that 
the great element lacking, not only in the 
world, but in the family, and even in the 
chureh, is this same Christian love and for- 
bearance that would no more allow one to 
think of using reproach or censure toward 
the one who was to be saved, than he would 
be caught shouting and throwing bricks ata 
horse in a ten-acre lot, when he wanted to 
catch him. If this element of harsh judg- 
ment and censure could all be got out of the 
heart, and kindness and love made to take 
the place of it, we could almost say with 
Paul, ‘* I can do all things —— through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” 

I do not mean to say that the man is right, 
by any means, nor do } advise that the wife 
should take no steps toward areformation in 
her family ; but I do mean to urge the little 
text that says, ‘‘ Judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged: condemn not, and ye shall not 
be condemned.’ Remember that even Je- 
sus himself refused to pass judgment ona 
man when one came to him asking him to 
make his brother divide the property aright, 
or something of that sort. ‘‘ Man, who made 
me a divider or a ruler over you?” If our 
Lord and Savior declined to pass judgment, 
how very far ought we to be from undertak- 
ing a similar office! And now, my friend, 
forgive me if I press this matter home a lit- 
tle further. I will take it myself with you, 
for I know I need it most sadly. He spoke 
of taking a mote out of a brother’s eye ; and 
then come these words: ‘ First cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye.”’ It has only lately begun 
to dawn on my understanding, the great 
truth that lies in this little text. If you and 
I, my friend, expect to assist in conquering 
the world by the power of Christ’s spirit, I 
tell you our vision must not be clouded by a 
disposition to judge harshly and condemn 
hastily. You see, that the worst trouble is, 
that the one who condemns in such an inju- 





rious way does not see the great beam that 
is in his own eye, and, very likely insists he 
is all right while everybody else is all wrong. 
Even church-members sometimes get in a 
way of reproving and rebuking each other 
when the sin of judging and condemning is 
a great beam, while the sin of the brother 
who is rebuked is but a mere mote in com- 
parison. In temperance work, the danger of 
getting so earnest in the cause as to con- 
demn hastily and judge harshly is very 
mage We Christians forget that the great 

ey of success consists in doing good to 
those who hate us. In doing good to those 
who hate us. Over and over again these 
words have been read in our Bibles, and yet 
even Christians, when they come face to 
face with the matter in the affairs of every- 
day life, blindly imagine they are to con- 
quer by hating back, and doing an unkind- 
ness back again. Did you ever see or hear 
of anybody who, when be was stirred up by 
unkind and harsh usage, had the grace to 
stop, right in the midst of his anger, and 
turn about and do a kindness to the one who 
misused him? If you did not, how do you 
suppose it would work ? What would be his 
power to save souls, and — get husbands to 
stop using tobacco before their boys ? Some 
one remarked in our teachers’ meeting, that 
such a way ‘goes so terribly against the 
grain,” or across our own feelings and incli- 
nations, and that is why they are called 
crosses. 

Do you not know what David said on this 
matter? ‘Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 
You see, this was asking God to take the 
beam out of his own eye, and he realized the 
need of it, and the power it would give; for 
he says, right afterward, ‘ Then will I 
teach transgressors thy ways, and sinners 
shall be converted unto thee.” Truly would 
he then be able to successfully remove the 
mote from his brother’seye. Which is it we 
want most, to have this man stop using to- 
bacco, or to have him become a Christian? 
How shall this wife proceed? I will tell you 
how I would advise her to proceed, and I 
am aman, and know how a man takes such 
things from his wife. Yes, 1 remember very 
well how an ungodly man takes such things. 
Well, wait until some time when he feels 
pleasant, and the tobacco subject is furthest 
from his thoughts. If it is a customary 
thing for you to sit by his side and have 
hold of his hand, you are ready to proceed. 
If it is not a customary thing for you to so 
sit, [ should say you are not yet ready to say 
a word on the subject of tobacco. ou are 
to get ready by winning his love and grati- 
tude by kind acts and kind offices. You 
won him once, and you can again. You 
once loved him, and you must love him 
again, even as your Savior loves you. Pray 
for yourself, and pray for him. It may take 
weeks and perhaps months for you to get the 
beams out of your own eyes or heart, so that 
you are ready to commence on the tobacco 
question. e will cannes that the time 
has come, and you are by his side, and have 
hold of his hand. 

** Husband, may I say a word qn tobacco?” 

Now, if his looks as well as words show he 
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will not be displeased or hurt by what you 
are going to say, goon; if, on the contrary, 
he looks annoyed, and turns his face away 
instead of meeting your kindly gaze, do not 
go on, but assure him that his love and con- 
fidence are of far more importance than to- 
bacco, and so let the matter drop, and keep 
on praying. Be careful now of any beams 
in your own eye, in the shape of impatience 
or ill temper, or unpleasant argument or dis- 
cussion. If any such discussion gets start- 
ed, stop at once, as you value — not your 
life, but an immortal soul. The spirit that 


is to conquer will tell you when you are | 


astray, and, many times, without your really 
knowing why you are astray either. Listen 
for its warning voice, and stop promptly. 
You are a woman, and it will be hard for you 


to stop without having the last word. You | 
must give up having the last word, or the | 


last of any thing. It is the price of victory. 
He that ruleth himself is greater than he 


that taketh a city. Some willsay,** Andare | 


we to get clear down and let everybody 
trample us in the mud, and walk over us?” 
Yes, my friend, we are to get clear down, 
right down in the dust. God will show you 
where you can show energy and bravery, but 
it is not in argument; no, nor in might nor 
power, but “by my Spirit.””, The humilia- 
tion may be hard, and, if you are unused to 
it, it may chafe ; but hold on bravely, anda 
great and glorious victory will await you. 
That husband who now sets a bad example 
before the boys will soon lead them in pray- 
er, and, possibly, may not only induce them 
to give up tobacco, but to become soldiers of 
the cross. 


I have, in one part of our talk to-day, al- 
luded tothe subject of ‘ strikes ”’ that is now 
agitating the manufacturers of our country. 
A while ago we were hindered in getting some 
glassware from a house of unusual prompt- 
ness. ‘The reason given, finally, was that 
the men were “on astrike.”” We did have 
asmall strike here. A few months ago a 
new hand came among us who had been 
a pretty hard boy, as he himself acknowl- 
edged. Hetold me he would like to work 
where there were just such rules as we 
had, for he knew it would be better for him 
to give up tobacco, swearing, and other bad 
habits. He took hold and did well, and we 
raised his wages very soon. I can tell pret- 
ty well from a boy’s eye when he is keeping 
his pledge on tobacco. It has a bright proud 
look that is gone when he secretly yields to 
the demand of the old appetite. After awhile 
I was told this one was both using tobacco, 
and swearing. AsI donot like to take hear- 
say, | passed the matter by for the time. I 
wish to make a point right here. One who 
has a guilty conscience is never satisfied. 
He is never happy nor contented, and Satan, 
who is urging him on to other sins, sooner 
or later puts it into his head he is not hav- 
ing all he ought to have. It is the law of 
crime, as you may see from any of our jails 
or penitentiaries. Well, one noon as the 
engine was about to start, the boys who 
worked down in the buzz-saw room did not 
commence to work. As I passed them in a 
group, this one requested an advance in 


wages. I very pleasantly told him I could 
not afford to pay more, that if he could do 
better | was very glad to hear it, and that 
others were ready to take his place, if he 
wished to give it up. He made some plea 
that inexperienced hands could not very well 
take their place at a moment’s notice, to 
which I replied that I would prefer inex- 
perienced hands with a hearty good will, to 
old ones who were dissatisfied with their pay. 
Hle left, and one more with him, whom we 
had had but ashort time; but this one man 
had, in a few days, aroused a spirit of unrest 
in the minds of our boys that it may take 
| months for them to get over. At the noon 
| service I told the hands the next day there 
| were three reasons why there could not bea 
| Strike in our establishment. First, too many 
of my employes are warm personal friends— 
friends whom I have helped, and who have 
helped me; and friends, too, whom I have 
/often paid more wages than they asked. 
Second, Iam besieged, almost the year round, 
by boys and girls wanting something to do. 
Third and last reason. because I am praying 
constantly that our relations with each other 
may be, Not— by — might — not — by—pow- 
er,— but — by — thy —Spirit. 











*Remindery,” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
this month. 





_ This department is intended for the } urpose of reminding our 
friends of the duties of each month. 





sf OOK out that none of the hives lack 
M_4| room for storing honey. <All the labor 
—— Of the year, and the reward of all our 
“are and pains, may be lost now by justa 
little carelessness. ‘lake a peep into every 
hive every day. If they have sections to 
work in, see what they are doing in the sec- 
tions; if you are going to extract, see that 
they have empty combs to store the honey 
in, and see, too, that the honey is removed, 
|}ormore combs given, before they get full 
and stop work. If you let them stop work 
just one day, you may not be able to get 
them started again during the whole season. 
If you are hurried for time during the hon- 
ey season, put in more empty combs, and 
set on upper stores: let them cap it up solid, 
and you will get a better quality of honey, 
and, I am inclined to think, more of it, than 
in any other way ; but you will have to have 
empty combs, or frames of fdn., enough to 
hold the whole crop of honey. Always have 
some empty comb in a hive during a honey 
yield, either right over the cluster, or at one 
side. Discourage swarming, by constantly 
giving room and fdn., or empty combs. If 
you wish increase, now is the time to divide 
and rear queens. If a body can ever raise 
nice queens, he can now. If your bees are 
not in chaff hives, have them shaded. Be 
near your bees, and have your eye on them 
| from morning until night. Don’t have any 
clustering out, not evenateacuptul. Drive 
_them in with smoke, divide the hive, move 
| it away and put anewhive withafew combs 
and the queen in its stead, or something 
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else, to make them go out and gather honey. 
Sometimes a large new swarm will cluster 
on the outside instead of going in and going 
to work. Make them go to work; they will 
often earn nearly as much as you can, in the 
first few days they are hived in early part of 
basswood bloom. Always have one or more 
hives in readiness, to ge unexpected swarms 
in, and when you put them in give them a 
comb of unsealed brood containing but little 
honey. Make every colony grow just as you 
would make a cabbage-plant or hill of corn 
grow, by the best care you could give it. If 
you haven’t a queen laying eggs in every 
hive, give the hive a few eggs or larve every 
three or four days, until they have a queen 
of their own laying eggs. Never have a 
good queen without a good lot of bees with 
her, and never have a good lot of bees with- 
out a good queen with them. If some hive 
has to remain queenless, let it be a weak 
colony rather than a strong one. I know 
that some have recommended taking the 
queen away from a powerful colony while 
they were storing comb honey; but my ex- 
perience has been, that it would tend to stop 
their work, although they might accumulate 
a good deal of honey, having no brood to 
feed and care for. You can tryit, if you 
ba but don’t try iton many to commence 
with. 

If you wish increase, take all the after- 
swarms you can find in the neighborhood. 
Give them somecombs and an Italian queen; 
feed them when honey stops, and they may 
be your very best before winter. Be watch- 
ful, be busy, be earnest, be true. 
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For the preaching of the cross is to them that per- 
ish, foolishness; but unto us which are saved, it is 
the power of God.— I. Cor. 1:18, 


HONEY is now coming from clover modcrately. 


WE have now, this 27th day of June, 4797 subscrih- 
ers and 385 colonies of bees. 


Our number of queen-rearing colonies will soon 
be increased to 500, and we hope to be able to rear 
the greater part of the cueens we send out. As 
there is not a black or hybrid queen among the 
whole, we have a reasonable bope that nearly all 
may prove purely mated. 


SHOULD any be disposed to complain that I have, 
in the Home Papers of the present number, taught 
that a woman should fear her husband, I reply by 
Saying I would advise the same course for aman 
who has a wife addicted to any bad habit. Meek- 
ness and gentleness are far removed from cow- 
ardice, 





WHEN you have had a correspondence in regard 
to certain goods, and then afterward make an or- 
der, be sure you refer to this previous correspond- 
ence; for unless you doso, we shall know nothing 
about it. Please bear in mind, that although your 
whole correspondence is carefully tiled away with 
our multitudes of letters, it is about out of the 
question to remember any thing unless you in some 
way allude to it, or call attention to it, that it may 
be looked up. Many troubles have come up because 
of a failure to do this. 


POUNDS or half-pounds of bees, containing queens, 
should not be released on old combs, unless there 
be among them at least one comb containing 
unsealed brood, or there is quite a danger of their 
decamping before the queen gets to laying; there- 
fore, if you have no bees of your own, and can get 
none of near neighbors, you had better buy at least 
one comb of brood along with your first lot. After 
this you will always have at least one comb to spare, 
containing the young larvee, so necessary to hold 
any of these little colonies. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE RED ANTS. 

Be careful how you leave caged quecns where 
ants may get at them. Last season the boys lost 
quite a number of imported queens by leaving them 
in a hive containing no bees until they could get 
ready to introduce them. In justa few hours the 
little red ants had got at the cages, and the queens 
were dead. Notwithstanding this experience, two 
dollar queens were left in a similar place last night, 
and this morning both were dead. If these ants are 
in your house, place your caged queens on a stand 
having its four legs in as many dishes of water, or 
your queens will “ go dead.”” I do not really under- 
stand why ants are so fatal; but there are some 
postoffices where queens are killed by the ants al- 
most every time they go there. 


OUR NEW FOUNDATION MILL. 

SINCE our improvement in comb-fdn. mills, we 
have sold 26 of the 10-inch $25.00 mills. The cell, al- 
though similar to it, is by no means the Dunham 
cell. While we have trouble almost every day with 
one of the best Dunham nickel-plated mills, the fdn. 
comes out of our own, cither thick or thin, with 
hardly a hindrance from morning until night, and 
the rolls rarely if ever need picking out. The wax 
rolls so much easier, we have dispensed with the 
back-gear, and use only a long crank directly on the 
shaft of the roll. Although friend Hayhurst seldom 
speaks strongly, he came pretty nearly doing so 
when he wrote the following :— 

I am in receipt of a 1-lb. package of the most beautiful foun- 
dation Lever saw. It is almost perfect. As | have ordered no 


foundation from other parties, l infer that it comes from you. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 23, 1882. E. M. HAYHURST. 


We have been trying to get some mills ahead, so 
as to keep them in stock ready to ship, but haven't 
succeeded yet. 


WE have had a roar of business, I tell you; and of 
late, some pretty strong complaints have been re- 
ceived; and it is most agreeable to my eyes to see 
the clerk’s blue pencil-mark across each complaint, 
saying, ‘Goods gone.”” I know it would be better to 
have the goods gone before there could be a time for 
such complaint; but remember, friends, you do not 
choose to send orders very much before there is ey- 
idence there is going to be a need of them, and why 
can you blame us so very much for not wishing to 
invest a great amount of money before we know 
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anybody will want them? Almost every thing, this 
season, has been piled up ahead in such quantities 
that we have found it difficult to climb through 
some of the rooms; but once in a while we find we 
have not nearly enough after all, and then there will 
be delay. A good many complaints have bcen made 
because of delays on goods we do not advertise. We 
try to be prompt on every thing in our catalogue, 
and, in fact, we do not put an article in the cata- 
logue untilit is in stock ready to ship. Bees and 
queens have all the season gone by return mail or 
express, and I tell you it is a pleasure to do business 
in that way. More room would enable us to fill 
orders much more expeditiously, and we are now 
thinking of a new building, of the same size as our 
present one, some time in the dim future, if it be 
God's pleasure to continue to prosper us. 


BECAUSE the queen you receive does not lay, after 
her trip through the mail-bags, is no good reason for 
insisting that she wasa virgin queen. To send out 
a queen before she has commenced to lay would be 
about on a par with passing counterfeit money, and 
I hardly know of any thing you can say more unkind 
than to accuse one of doing suchathing. Say the 
queen never laid an egg, if you choose, and also say 
you think you should kave another under the cir- 
cumstances, if you think so; but please do not add 
to the trials and disappointments of the one who 
sent her, by accusing him of dishonesty. Quite a 
number of old tested queens have this spring re- 
fused to lay, after a long trip through the mail. 


Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 

‘ou can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 

levelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ a painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘‘ Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 














price. 








CITY MARKETS. 


Cuicauo.— Honey.— There is no change in the 
honey and Beeswax market since my last quotations 
in June GLEANINGS. ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, 1., June 21, 1882. 





Boston.—Honey.— New honey, 25c. for 1 lb., and 
23 for 2 lbs. More new honey is wanted in this 
market, ‘%-lb. honey,30 cts. Good refined Beeswar, 
32 cents. CROCKER & BLAKE. 

Boston, Mass., June 22, 1882. 


CINCINNATI.— Honey.— The market for honey is 
quiet, with no change in prices. But, different from 
lormer years, sales are made every day. New ar- 
rivals of extracted honey have become more fre- 
quent. We pay 7@10c. on arrival. Prices for comb 
honey nominal. Beeswar is scarce, and brings 20@ 
28e. on arrival. CHas. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, O., June 21, 1882. 


Detroitr.— Honey.— The honey market is very 
dull; hardly anything doing. Quotations are Ib@18c. 
Beeswax brings 20@22c.. and is heldin stock at 25@26c. 

Detroit, Mich., June 25, 1882. A. B. WExD. 


New YorkK.— Honey.— Your postal of the 20th at 
band; and in reply, allow us to quote: Southera 
strained honey, . per gallon; extracted buck- 
wheat, 7c. per ib.; extracted clover, fancy, llc. per 
lb.; comb honey, buckwheat, 11@I3c. per lb. Pure 
Beeswax, prime yellow, 26@26c. per pound. 

H. K. & F. B. TaurBER & Co. 

New York, June 22, 1882. 





CLEVELAND.— Honey.— We regret to say there is 
nothing to report in honey, there being no comb in 
market: 1 bbl. of old extracted sold to-day at 10 cts. 
Beeswax very scarce, none offering. 

Cleveland, O., June 21, 1882. A. C. KENDEL. 





CIRCULARS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Joseph D. Enas, Napa. Cal., sends us a postal-card 
circular relative to Italian bees and queens. 

From T. 8. Hall, Kirby's Creek, Ala., we have re- 
poo f= a circular, 5 x 16 inches, giving prices of Italian queens 
and bees. 


‘KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 





My advertisement in GLEANINGS has paid very 
well. J. H. Neen, 
Orleans, Orange Co., Ind., June 13, 1882. 


The specs are a marvel of cheapness. Thanks. I 
sha!l send another order. G. H. CuHILb. 

East Killingby,Conn., May 20, 1882. 

Iam delighted with the * Little Detective’ se iles 
bought of you last year. L. A. DARSEY. 

Ellaville, Ga., F.b. 15, 1882. 


I received your 50-cent smoker allO. K. It works 
like a steam-engine. R. GRINNELL. 

Baden, Mo., June 6, 1882. 

The maple sugar came to hand all right, and the 
friends are greatly pleased. It would have cost at 
retail $24.00 more than it did. J. 8. HUGHES. 

Mt. Zion, Ill., April 22, 1882. 


The A BC book is full of information, explained 
in a pleasant way not to be found in any other book 
I have read. J. RUTHERFORD. 

Strathroy, Ont., May 12, 1s*” 


I send you 5 names to get a new Waterbury watch. 
Last year I purchased 18 of you (and now wish this 
one for myself). Allare sold, and give satisfaction. 

J. W. K. Saw, 
Loreauville, :beria Par , La, Feb. 9, 1882. 








T want to write as soon as Tl can get time, and tell 
you how well satisfied | am with every thing I have 
received from you, ard how | am getting along with 
my tirst lessons in bee-keeping. W. W. TAYLOR. 

Lehi City, Utah, May 24, Is82. 


The Waterbury watch came duly to band. I have 
delayed writing, that I might speak as to its time- 
keeping qualities. Ina word. it gives me entire sat- 
isfaction; and what more does a body want? 

Elora, Neb., Murch 10, 1882. J. F. ADAMS. 


THE S0C, SMOKER. 
The bee-guards and smoker at hand. It seems 
that this reuches the acme in the smuker business. 


J. E. Gay. 
Hallettsville, Lavaca Co., Tex., May 16, 1882. 


I got one queen and a pound of bees from you one 
year ago last September; they made a good hive last 
year. This spring they ure working weil. It wasa 
dollar queen. RicHArRD EDMUNDS. 

Grand Crossing, Ill., April 21, 1882. 


Send me another of Clark’s coll-blast smoker. 
The one you sent metakes the eye of my friends. I 
shall have to order one or give up the one you sent 
and use my old one. A. W. SPRACKLEW. 

Cowden, Iil., April 26, 1882. 


Tnoclosed you will please tind 75 ccnts, for which 
pene will please send me one of your Clark smokers. 

saw one vt Mr. I. A. Fitzgerald's a tew days ago, 
which 1 was very much pleased with. 

Linwood, N. C., May 14, 1882. G. F. Smita, Jr. 





Last night, while visiting at a neighbor's, he 
showed me a very beautiful stem-winding Water- 
bury watch, which he received by mail from you. It 
just tills my eye. 1 think I cuuld sell dozens of 


them. H. E. Jupp. 
Kanob, Utah, March 16, 1882. 
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The 2 lbs. of bees and 2 queens.1 Holy Land and 
1 Cyprian, did finely. I purchased them of you last 
June; have never bought bees that gave as good 
satisfaction, especially the oe wey aeeue 


AVENHILL. 
Fox Station, Ill, April 24, 1882. 


THE JONES BEE-GUARD. 


Please send me one of the Jones bee-guards. I 
want to ** coop”’ some hybrid drones. I suppose this 
is the purpose for which it is used. 

G. W. WHITE. 


Hickory Grove, Crawford Co., Ga., June 10, 1882. 


I received my first number of GLEANINGS the oth- 
er day, and am well pleased with it. You don’t 
know how JUVENIL& GLEANINGS surprised me when 
| tore off the wrapper and it came tumbling out. 
Keepit going; don’t by any means stop it. 

Randolph, Miss., June 3, 1882. R. C. GAY. 


The two queens ordered on the 17th inst. came to 
hand to-day in as good condition as | have ever seen; 
not a dead bee in either cage. Your boys certainly 
understand how to putup queens so asto have 
them arrive in good condition, at any rate. 

Lindsay, Ont., Can., May 24, 1882. 8S. CORNEIL. 


Saturday, June 10th, T received the package in 
which was contained the goods I ordered, and all 
were in good <p on. and to my entire satisfaction, 
for which many thanks, as also for the prompt filling 
of the order. It is a virtue not generally found with 
manufacturers and dealers in apiarian supplies, to 
furnish goods as represented, and in reasonable 
time. E. T. KYBER. 

Green Bay, Wis., June 12, 1882. 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


Inclosed find one dollar, for which you will please | 


continue my subscription’ for GLEANINGS for anoth- 
er year; can’t keep house without it. Yes, I can; 
but then, Iwon’tas long as Ll can raise a dollar to 
pay forit. I fear you have made as much of a slave 
of me to GLEANINGS as I have of myself to tobacco. 
1 don’t like to quit either one or the other; in fact, I 
“don't have to”’ at present. J. H. KELLOGG. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Feb. 11, 1882. 


A PLEASED A B C SCHOLAR. 


I was very much pleased with the hives indeed, 
they were 80 much betterthan Lexpected. Monday 
morning, May 8, | commenced making a hive; had 
just got the brood-chambher nailed up when the sun 
shone out warm. My wife called out, ‘* The bees are 
swarming!’’ I put them into the brood-chamber, 
finished a hive, and lifted them out and put them in, 
and they went rigbt to work, and they are doing 
tirst rate. It was an extra large swarm. You will 
get several orders from this neighborhood, as 
several bee-keepers called to see my hives, which 
are as fine as chromos, since I have them painted 
and lettered. Please accept my thanks. 

W. P. COLEMAN. 

Holmesville, Holmes Co., O., May 12, 1882. 


A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED. 


I want to give you a little report of what we have 
been doing since I last wrote you, for your own pri- 
vate encouragement. Three years ago we started a 
little class of 13 here at our schoolhouse, and the 
majority were females, and now we have a class 
of 64, and a nice church house in our little town. 
The house is worth two thousand dollars. [ don't 
tell this to brag, but to show you how God has 
blessed us. Now, brother, for such I call every one 
who is trying to serve God, your Home Papers have 
helped me; it is like our class-meetings; these kind 
talks help us to bear each other’s burdens. I pray 
God to keep you. I expect to meet you on the 
banks of Jordan, when I shall have said my last pray- 
er and encouraging word, and you have laid down 
the pen from writing your last encouraging Homes. 

JAMES PARSHALL. 

Skidmore, Nod. Co., Mo., April 17, 1882. 


HOW TO GET SUBSCRIBERS. 


I was so delighted with GLEANINGS! I had some 
copies in my pocket. When I saw a bee-keeper I 
offered him one to read, with an invitation to take a 
copy. Inevery instance they have done so. Wil- 
kinson did not know that he wanted it at the time I 


offered him the copy. I passed his residence yester- 
day, and asked him how he liked it. He came out 
to the road and saidit was just what he wanted. 
He would not do without it; said his wife wanted 
him to take the A BC, but GLEANINGS was just 
what he wanted. He never had any honey, until 
he took some out of L. hives, movable frames, They 
are allinahurry. Send them along. 
FRED ZIMMERMAN. 
Fayette, Iowa, Nov. 1, 1882. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH IN THEE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Having received your illustrated catalogue and 
price list for June, 1881, ] have, on this 6th day of 
July, registered to you $5.00 for one of your Water- 
bury watches, and other articles to that amount. 
This I have done on your own recommendation of 
the watch, relying on your domestic occupation 
more than words on paper. If this small venture 
proves satisfactory, you will hear from me again. 

ALFRED ISAACS. 

Tarkington Prairie, Tex., July 6, 1881. 

CHAPTER IL. 


The Waterbury watch purchased of you some time 
| Since, has now been running about two months, and 
| gives entire satisfaction asa timepiece. 

j ALFRED ISAACS. 


| Tarkington Prairie, Texas, Sept. 2, 1881. 
CHAPTER III. 





| 


| The 7 Waterbury watches purchased of you give 
| full satisfaction. 
| Tarkington Prairie, May 6, 1882. 


A. ISAACS. 











Fom SALE! 


| A farm of 100 acres. Good house and barn, and 
| fine orchard; both living andcistern water. House, 
| barn lots, pasture, and orchard on forty acres; the 
| rest, allsmooth prairie. A first-class farm in every 

respect, and a neapate for any one wanting a nice 
home. Price $30.00 per acre. Also joining the 
above, sixty acres of smooth prairie, one-third in 
meadow, with small house, young orchard, etc.; 
price $25.00 per acre. Either of the above farms 
will be seld separately or together tosuit purchaser. 
In a good neighborhood; churches and schools; five 
minutes’ walk from R. R. station. Would sell crop, 
stock, and bees, if desired. Apply at once (must be 
sold) to M. N. MORRISON, 

jd Beverly, Macon Co., Mo. 


STANLEDYsS 


VANDERVORT FOUNDATION! 


We have once more received a supply of wax, and 
can furnish thin bright yellow fdn. for sections at 
60c per pound in lots of 201bs.or more. We can also 
supply a limited amount of heavy fdn. at 45c per Ib. 

Address orders at once to 
G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N. Y. 


a eye Suhel | 


For sale, by the widow of the late M. Parse, over 
40 colonies of bees in L. hives, and a great many 
a hives, also a large quantity of section boxes 
and frames. Also, considerable lumber for hives 
nicely fixed, all ready to put together, and some 
dressed lumber, nice pine and cypress. Also 2 or3 
kegs of extracted honey, and a good many things 
pertaining to the bee business. Would sell all very 
cheap. MRS. M. A. PARSE, 

Td Pine Bluff, Jeff. Co., Ark. 


Fe aise NUCLEUS, $2.00; 
2 LANGSTROTE FRAMES WITH DOLLAR QUEEN. 
DR. D. R. PORTER, MANHASSET, QUEENS Co., N. Y. 


~ 


id 





TELL YOUR NEIGHBORS 
that Von Dorn, 8208. Ave., Omaha, Neb., will have 
FOUNDATION 


ALL SUMMER. 
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SECTIONS & HIVES 
fers s iemwrerae AE 


We make a specialty of our “ Boss’’ One-Piece 














Sections. Patented June 28th, 1881. We have not | 


sold any right to manufacture, therefore we cau- 
tion the public against buying any One-Piece Sec- 
tions not bearing our stamp. Send for new price 
list. JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., May 1, 1882. 5tfd 
Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land Queens, 
Bred from the D. A. Jones importation; also VAN- 
DERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, made on the 





same mills that made the fdn. that took the prize at | 


the Northeasters Bee-keepers’ Association at Utica 
in 1881 and 1882, over the Van Deusen, Flat-Bottom, 
and thin Dunham, for surplus boxes; also the thick 
over all kinds for brooi-chamber. 
I. L. SCOFIELD. 
3-8d Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 


A HANDY FEEDER. 


QUEENS FOR BREEDING PURPOSES A 
SPECIALTY. 

Circwars free. JOS. M. BROOKS, 

4-4d Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 


QMALL FARM AND APIARY FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Property worth about $1500. For particulars, 
address J. B. COLTON, Waverly, Bremer Co., —- 

4tfc 


BY SENDING YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on 
-) postal card I will send you my 16-page circular 
of Italian, my me and Holy-Land Bees, Queens, 
and Apiarian Supplies, ete. H. H. BROWN, 

4tfd Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


|, R. GOOD, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Indiana, 
Makes a specialty of rearing 


Holy - Land Queens. 


All queens bred from D. A. Jones’s imported queens. 
Dollar queens before June 20th, $1.25 each; after 
that date, single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.50 
each. Italian queens, raised in Holy-Land apiaries, 
same price. Bees by the pound, and nucleus and 
full colony, as per A. I. Root’s price list. 1-9d 


BEES AND QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 


Ihave had 21 years’ experience in breeding the 
Italian bee; have queens, nuclei, and full stocks, 
from the best strains. Price reasonable. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send your address for price list. 

jd I. S. CROWFOOT. 
Hartford, Wash. Co., Wis., April 1, 1882. 


IN THE FRONT RAN 


of Queen-Breeders. Our handsome 24-page 
Illustrated Catalogue 
of four races of BEES, QUEENS, and BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ SUPPLIES for 1882 is now ready. Securea 
copy before you purchase elsewhere. Address 
E. A. THOMAS & CO. 


(Successors to E, A. Thomas), 
2-Td Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 


“MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, Xc., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
P. S.Send Stamp of 10c for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.” Itfd 


(QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH; 


ully demonstrated, last season, that queens 

| could be ~~ safely from the South as early as 
| March. Dollar queens this month, $1.00 postpaid. 
| Bees by the pound, $1.25. Orders promptly filled, or 
| money refunded. 

4tfd CHAS. 8. LARKIN, Lockport, La. 
O NE-Piece Sections a Specialty. Pound size, $1.50 
| 7 per 1000; L. hives, 50c each. Circular free. 
| 3-Td BB. WALKER & CO., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. 


| PREE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 


LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
5tfd Toledo, Ohio. 


FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 

> dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 

feet to the lb. Circular and samples 

free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 





(100 Colonies of — 
ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES ! 


ALBINO, CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; 
| ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 





: FOUNDAT!CN FOR SALE, with every thing necd- 


| ed for a first-class apiary. Send fora circular, to 
| 3-2d E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 819, Belleville, 
ROSE HILu APIARY. St. Clair Co., Illinois. 


SEE! SEE! 


The Bes-Keaper’s Exchange, 


A live, progressive monthly, edited by practica 
bee-keepers, and richly worth the subscription 
price, which is $1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three 
months on trial for 25 cents. Sample copy free, in- 
cluding our price list of Apiarian Supplies. You 
will consult your best interests by securing a copy 
before you order. Address 
4tfd HOUCK & PEET, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


HIVES AND SECTION BOXES, 
wide L, frames, tin separators, brood frames with 
| metal corners. All! kinds of hives; chatf hives with 
movable upper story. 

Send for price list. A. B. MILLER & SON, 
37d Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


DEES AND QUEENS FROM MY APIARIES. 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
3tfd Circular on application. 





| J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, IoniA Co., MICH. 
| HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Italian and Holy-Land 
QUEENS and BEES. 


I use the very best of Imported and Home-bred 
queens to breed from; and all queens warranted to 
be mated with pure yellow drones. If you want 
bees that are sure to winter, try our Italian queens. 
No black bees in the vicinity. Dollar queens, before 
June 20, $1.25 each; after that date, single queens, 
$1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 75 cents 
each. Tested queens, before June 20, $2.50; after 
June 20, $2.00; bees by the pound, in May and June, 
| $1.25 per Ib.; after June, $1.00 per lb. 
40c per lb. COMB FOUNDATION. 40c per Ib. 


The purest and brightest yellow foundation made. 
Extra thin and bright for sections, 10 sq. ft. to the 
Ib., 48e per lb. I will work up wax for 10c per lb. 

Send for sample of our comb foundation before 
purchasing elsewhere. F. W. HOLMES, 

4-00 Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 
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ONLY ONE MATCH PER DAY 


ORIGINAL PATENT DIRECT-DRAFT SMOKER. 
OnLY BINGHAM SMOKERS BURN STOVEWOOD. 


The Original You can depend on Bing- 
ham Smokers and Bingham 

BINGHAM & Hetherington Uncapping 
Knives. ‘iwenty thousand 

Bee Smokerin use; not one ever re- 
turned, or letter of com- 

plaint received. Our smo- 

kers are better this season 

than ever before. Large 

smokers need wide shields 

to prevent heating the 

bands and burning the fin- 

gers. The three higher- 

priced have them. The tall, 

slow, tapering top makes it 


large smoke reservoir, and | 
enables Bingham smokers , 


to be filled without trouble 
from heat. Sent postpaid 
per mail, on receipt of 
: price. 
WW iI 0" Bingham & Hetherington 
. EZ Uneapping Knife and 
Patented, 1878, 9- cap-catcher........ $1 
The same with no cap-catcher.................-. 
Conqueror Smoker 8x14 inch stove and top.. 
Large * 24x12 * 7” mate? 1 
Extra 4 2x12 at 
Plain ee 2x12 ms 
Small ” 134x10 os 
Send Card for circular and '%4-dozen rates. 


BINCHAM & HETHERINCTON, 


ABRONIA, MICHIGAN. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLIES, 


Root’s and Dunham’s Foundation. 

Italian queens a specialty; no Cyprians or other 
races of bees in my upiary, or in the neighborhood. 
All my queens are bred from imported mothers of 
my Own importations. 

Untested queens, in May, $1.10; after, $1.00. Test- 
ed queens, in May, $2.50; after, $2.00. Early 4-frame 
nuciei (L. frames), with tested queen, $5.00. 

These are more advantageous than bees by the 
pound, as all my 4-frame nuclei contain at least 3 
Ibs. of bees when received. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed on all my queens, nuclei, and 
colonies. For further particulars, send for illustra- 
ted circular. P. L. VIALLON, 
htfd Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 


IF YOU WANT ITALIAN QUEENS CHEAP, 


Send for Circular. Address T. 8S. HALL, 
6-8a Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 


|TALIANY BEES AND (QUEENS 


Full colonies, 2, 3, and 4 frame nuclei. Tested 
Queens, in May, $4.00; in June, $2.50; July, August, 
und September, $2.00. Untested queens, in June 
and July, $1.00; Aug., $c: Sept., 75c. All queens 
will be reared from imported and home-bred queens. 
Please send for listto GEO. W. BAKER, 

3-9 Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


ay THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1882. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every number. 

A. IL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


» 
~ 
17% 











Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort Fdn. 


Wax has advanced so my price will now be: Dun- 
ham, 10 to 50 Ibs., 42c; over 50 Ibs., 4lc; less than 10 
lbs., 44e. 

Vandervort, 10 sq. feet per lb., L to 10 Ibs., 57¢e; 10 
to 50 Ibs., 54e. 

No discounts. Circular free. 

J.V. CALDWELL. 

6-Td Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


Queens! {tala Queeis' 


Bred from selected queens of my own importing. 
Sent by mail; safe arrival guaranteed. If any 
prove hybrid, another will be sent. From June Ist 
to July Ist, $1.10; after July Ist, $1.00 each. On or- 
ders of 10, one extra will be given. 

CHAS. R. BINGHAM, 
5-Td Edinburg, Portage Co., Ohio. 


COPPLIES FOR THE APIARY. 


Purchase your Hives, Crates, and Sections, from 
where pine lumber can be bought cheap. Special 
attention given to large orders. 
2-Td HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich. 

> y AD Al Te" ) 
ISS2. QUEENS! 1882. 

Iam now booking orders for war- 
ranted Italian Queens; each, $1.00; 
six, $5.00. Tested, after June, $1.50. 
Cyprians, unwarranted, $1.00; six, 
$5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendations from 
Pp. M. and county officers. Money- 
Order office, Versailles, Ky. 
ltfa J. tT. WILSON, 

Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


] DEE-KEEPEKS’ SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
ID LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
5tfd Toledo, Ohio. 


1 2 Consult your own interest, and send 
for my new Circular and Price List of 

Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. 

2-7 Address 8. D. MCLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 


Bees By the Pound. 


Also Dollar Queens at GLEANINGS prices. Orders 
will be filled apout June 1. Money returned when 
customer is tired of waiting. A. M.SAWDEY., 
6-7d Poolville, Madison Co., N. Y. 


7 IND READER! Do you want to buy queens? 
E If so, will you not favor me with a trial order? 
lam contident [ can please vou. FINE WAR. 
BRANTED IFTFALIAN QUEENS «a specialty. 
Prices: Single queen, $1.00; per ‘5 doz., $5.50; per 
doz., $10.00. Sent by mail, and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. All queens bred from choice imported and 
improved stock. Circular free. Don’t fail to send 
tor it. Address J. P. MOORE, 
Box 27, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 
Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 6tfd 


Mill Side Apiary. 
Italian and Holy-Land Queens, Apiarian Supplies, 


Bees by the pound, Nuclei, or Full Colonies. For 


circulars, address 
W. B. COGGESHALL, Supt., 


7 Hill Side Apiary, Summit, Union Co., N. J. 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


(No other strain bred.) 


Choice tested queens, reared _— season 
ee oe 77 77 t s a) fa 
Warranted queens 1.2 
Sent by mail, safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Address L. W. VANKIRK, 
6tfd Washington, Pa. P.O. box 178. 
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U.S. STANDARD! 


The New Honey 
Extractor con- 
tains three spe- 
cial improve- 
ments over aill 
others. Four sizes. 
Prices same as 
other styles. Ask 
your supply deal- 
er for them. Send 
for illustrated cir- 
cular and price 
list to the apia- 
rian supply deal- 
ers, whose names 
appear below. 
Merriam & 

Falconer, 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Alex. Gleason 

&C 


10 
Lewis & Detwiler, Toledo, oO. Toledo, O. 
I. L. Scofield, Chenango Bridge, Broom Co., N. Y. 
A. B. Weed, Detroit, Mich. 6-8d 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. All 
queens bred from imported queens, and from the 
best home-bred queens, and the cells built in full 
colonies. No black bees in the vicinity. Single 
queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 
jie each. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Safe arrival 
> anes Make money orders payable at +. 
Mich. Ttte 


100 LBS. OF BEES AT $1.00 PER POUND, 


to be shipped during July. Address 
id J. J. KISER, Des Moines (E. 8. Sta.), Iowa. 





BEES & QUEENS FOR BUSINESS. 


See OLIVER FOSTER’s Price List. 
Mt. Vernon, |] Linn Co., Iowa. 


jtfd 
A lot of 7 and 2 2 Ib. ‘sections, 


FOR SALE,-~fiéo'per inn 


WEED, | 15 5 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich. 


WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS bred 
from choice improved ot se each, Sat- 
—— guaranteed. MOORE, 

Morgan, Ld wes Co. » Ky. 


Fruit Evaporator, 


The Teasdale steam fruit-evaporator is now offered 
for sale. It can be used onacemmon cook stove, 
and will evaporate or dry anything that can be pre- 
served by drying, in the very best condition. It 
dries by steam, but does not steam the fruit; it is 
impossible to explode it, or to burn the fruit. ‘Send 
for price list to 
“as A. A. FRADENBURG, General agent, 

i i 


N. B.--CHEAP AND GOOD! 


Have a fine lot of tested Italian queens on hand 
that I will sell cheap. In July, $1.75; after, $1.50. 
Finest select, $2.50; after July, $2.00. Imported, 
$3.00. Cause of selling so cheap is, I intend to stock 
my apiary with Holy-Lands and Albinos. I prefer 
these two races. If any readers would like to try 
them, please send for price -_ Comb foundation, 
and apiarian implements for sa 

jd D. E. BEST, Best’ s ‘Lehigh C On Pa. 





BEEKEEPERS: SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
5tfd Toledo, Ohio. 
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Headquarters for Queens! 


We shall be ready July Ist, to ship you queens in 
from one to four days after receipt of order, or will 
return the money. When you order, say how long 
you can wait. We have the finest race of Italian 
and Cyprian bees in the world. Warranted queens, 
$1.50 each. Tested, $2.00. Send for circular. 
jd HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Choice Italian Queens from 65 cts. to $1.50; liberal 
discount on large orders. Send for circular. 
7-8 T. C. CRILLY, Grafton, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


Bright - band Apiary. 
QUEENS AND NOTHING ELSE. 


I devote my whole time to raising choice qucens 
at the following EXTRA LOW PRICES:— 
Italians, after July Ist, untested, but laying.. 75 
“ - Soe. Ist, tested 2 00 
Holy-Land, after July Ist, untested, but laying, 90 
Aug. Ist, tested 2 50 
Queens shipped with four Langstroth-frame nu- 
clei, wired combs, $2.50 more than price of queen. 
All queens raised from the egg; full instructions 
sent with queen. Safe arrival guaranteed. Big de- 
ductions on orders for6 and upwards. Thousands 
of pure drones and no blacks in our apiary. 6d 
CHAS. KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 
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IMPORTED QUEENS! TESTED QUEENS! WAR- 


RANTED QUEENS! 


$1 Queens $2 


Now ready, raised from our choice challenge 
stock, and acknowledged to be the best known to the 
American bee-keeper. 

Read what our customers say :— 

Send me 25 of your nucleus colonies. Send the 
same stock of last year. They are the very best 
queens I have. E. M. HARRISON, 
Ed. Am. Bee-keeper, Lebanon, Mo. 


The queen sent me arrived safe. and is doing ad- 
mirably. W. H. Hyper, 
Frederick Co., Md. 
The queens I had of you are the most beautiful I 
ever saw, and have their hives full of bees, and ex- 
cel any thing to work I ever heard of. 
Geo. W. ROSENBERGER, New Market, Va. 
Your bees give me entire entietoen, 
Rey. W. H. HELLEIG, 
Lutkerville, Md., 
and thousands of like testimonials. Address all or- 
ders to HAS. H. LAKE, 
Manager “ Sunny Side Apiary,” 
Stfd PV. O. Box 815, Baltimore, Md. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


of these books on which Lee is not given, 

pie forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

ie buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, it, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the beokseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has en or 
sale, it were sme to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faulta, @ as well as good thi 
about a book. I very much desire that those who 
vor me with their pomp oe shall not be disa sean 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
E ies list, books that I approve, [ have marked with 
a*; those I y approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, Loi wre and much space between the 
lines, +; fore 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each. 

P guage. } [Price without postage. 
12| A BC of Bee Culture** Paper 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 
5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Cloth 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 
2 | Dzierzon Theory** 
: Extracted Honey, Dadant* 
Honey as Food and Medicine 
“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*$ 
SS HAND BOOKS. 
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5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and 
| Draining or Profit and Healt 
10 | Five Acres too Much** 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 
10 | ee for Profit** 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 
| How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$ 
5 | How to Make Candy** 
| How to Paint, Gardner¢ 
| Hints for Painters, Pa t-Hangers, &c*.. 
1 | Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 
| Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard § 
2 | Onion Culture* 
10 | On the Road to Riches** 
Play and Profit in my Garden* 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 
‘ s Small Fruit Instructor* 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. 
of sugar included* 
Ten Acres Enough** 
Tim Bunker Papers* 
Tracy’s “Mother and Her Offspring” 
Harper’s Bros 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 
Wood Engraving, Fuller* 
3 | Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
scope** 47 
BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound 25 
| Ester Ried** 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
dent, Alger** . 
10 | Moody’s "Best Thoughts and, Discourses**.. 
4 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 
P only, Parts I., IL, and Ile com ined, paper 
» 


8 “ ct) 
10 -“ - 
3| New Testament na pretty flexible covers.. 
4 | The Christian’s Secret of a Happ =i + 
10 | “The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller**.. 115 
- rhe eae sorta oo ms , ge ll th is wen 

‘his # S words § n 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as: we can get them. . 


hrases . 
, Warring... 
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BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE, 

American Angler, Norris 
American Bird Fancier.... 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 
Burr’s Vegetables of aE 
Broom Corn and Broom 
Bommer’s Method of Maiden 
ss a Fancier 
Canary 


Cotton Guitare: Lyman 

Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist 

Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turn 

Copley’s Plain and Genemectal ‘Alphabets 

Dana’s Muck Manual 

Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
2 Vols 5 00 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 

Farming by Inches, Barnard 

Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
Growers) 30 

Fur, Fin, and Feather 

Farming For Boys 

Farm calmments and Machinery, Thomas.. 

Gardening For | naomi Henderson......... > 

Gregory On Cab _ 

Grewory On Squas 

Gregory On Gutons.. 

Guenon On Milch Cows 

Gun, Rod, and Saddle 

Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 

Hop Culture 

Harris on The Pig 

How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.. 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 

Johnson’s How Crops Feed 

Johnson’s How Crops ew. 

Klipparts Wheat Plant. . 

Leavitt’ 8 Facts About Peat. 

Landscape Gardening, Downing 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeepers Friend. 

Money In The Garden, Quinn 

Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 

My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard 

My Rd os go at Lakeview 

P Butter Book, Willard 

Pear ports Fields 

Peach Culture, Fu!ton’s 

Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 

Parsons On The Rose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 

Rhododendrons, Rand 

Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 

Shooting on The Wing 

Taxidermist’s Manual 

The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 
Hodgson.... Abridged 

What to and How to Do It, in case of.. 
accident, &c 

Youman’s Household Science 

Youatt on Sheep 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
the n some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—* Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for ee ag emg (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, eam on application. Send in 
your orders. A.LR . Medina, Ohio. 
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Per 1000 


Sections: $4.50 


ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED. 


HIVES 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make 
a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 
HIVE, including the **M. & F.» Chaff Hive, 
with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- 
ing and handling bees at all seasons. We have If. 
PROVED this hive by making one or both sides 
MOVABLE at an additional cost of lic per side. 
We manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


and are agents for 


FLAT-BOTTOMED MAKE. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from 
month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot 
here. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. 


MERRIAM & FALCONER, 


JAMESTOWN, - - IN. Ve 
1-12d 


ITALIAN BEES, 

Queens and Sections. 

Untested queens in May, $1.50; in June, $1.25: July 
and after, $1.00 each. Per doz., after July Ist, $10.00. 
Tested queens, double price of untested queens. 
One 2-comb nucleus, without queen (Gallup frame), 
in May, $3.00; June, $2.50; July and after, $2.00; 
2-comb nucleus with Standard L. frames, 25 per cent 
more. One-half pound of Italian bees, same price 
as untested queen. SECTIONS. — Dovetailed sec- 
tions, 44x414x1%{, $4.50 per 1000; 54%x5%x1%{, $5.00 
per 1000. Less than 500, 60c per 100. Sections of this 
thickness need no tins between them to insure 
straight combs. Also, the bees will seal honey faster 
than in combs with deeper cells. See testimonials in 
March GLEANINGS. Please remit by P. O. money 
order, by registered letter, or by draft on New York 


or Chicago. Address O. H. TOWNSEND, 
6tfd Kalamazoo, Kal. Co., Mich. 


Save Money 


PURE ITALIANS A SPECIALTY. 
Choice tested Queens, in ; = 


ly 
Warranted Se ee tees aahsonnd net 
Untested, Laying, 
Three L. frame Nuclei and Queen 
Ishall do by all as I would wish to be done by, 
both in quality and quantity. Can furnish full colo- 
nies reasonably, to be shipped in April and May. 
4tfd 
OHIO. 








DAN WW EHITE, 
NEW LONDON, - ‘HURON CO., - - 





100 FULL COLONIES, 


BEES BY THE POUND, 
DOLLAR AND 


TESTED QUEENS 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWAGIAC, = CASS CO., = MICH. 
6tfd t@" SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


Apiarian Supplics 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and de- 
sirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Italian, Cyprian,and Holy-Land Queens and Bees. 
oan & H. P. SAYLES, 
we 


Oth nes Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 
NEW IDEAS. 


Foundation ready for busiress. Sheets bound 
with a light wooden rim. Suimple, 6 cents. Bee- 
tongue register, sent by mail for $2.25. Queens bred 
by an improved process. Italian or black bees for 
sale in a hive adapted to migratory bee-keeping. 
Can be securely closed for movement in one minute. 
For particulars, address JOHN H. MARTIN, 
6-2d Hartford, Washington Co, N. Y. 


CLFOUNDATION! 1) 
WHOLESALE 


—AND— 


RETAIL. 


Dealers in Bee Supplies will do well to send for our 
wholesale prices of foundation. We now have the 
most extensive manufactory of foundation in the 
country. We send to all parts of the U. 8S. We 
make all standard styles, and our wax is nowhere to 
be equaled for cleanliness, purity, and beauty. Ex- 
tra thin and bright for sections. All shapes and all 
sizes. Samples free on request. 

We now quote an advance of 5 cents on the prices 
advertised in our circulars, wholesale or retail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Itfd HAMILTON, HANCOCK ©0., ILL. 


READ THIS: 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIAN. 


We are the oldest breeders of Italian Bees, and 
manufacturers of APIARIAN SUPPLIES in New 
England. 

Our experience dates back to the first experiments 
of Mr. Langstroth in the movable-comb system, 
Send for our Price List of Bees, Queens, and Sup- 
plies, before making your purchases for 1882, 

Address WM. W. CARY & SON, 
1tfda Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


























